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M. DE N-T, 
@atch, Clock, and Chronometer Aaker to the Mueen, 


33 & 34, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


DENT’S CHRONOMETER WATCHES and CLOCKS have long held 
pre-eminent rank, as may be seen from the following Reports. Sirk WILLIAM 
ARMSTRONG, Inventor of the Armstrong Gun, says :— 

9, Hyde Park Street, W., 14th November, 1861. 
The Chronometer Watch you made for me in December, 1859, has never been affected by 
travelling or riding ; its variation at the end of a year was only forty-five seconds. It has proved in 
every respect a most satisfactory Watch. 
To M. F. DENT, 33, Cockspur Street. W. G. ARMSTRONG. 


Tue ASTRONOMER RoyaL, Greenwich Observatory, reporting in 1829 on the 
celebrated trial, when nearly 500 Chronometers were tested, says :— 
Your Chronometer, No. 114, is entitled to the First Premium. Actual variation in the year 
0.54 hundredths of a second. ‘This is superior to any other yet tried. 
Mr. DENT. J. POND, Astronomer Royal. 


Tue RusstiaN IMPERIAL ASTRONOMER, M. Srruve, of St. Petersburg, reporting 
upon eighty-one Chronometers tested by the Russian Chronometrical Expe- 
dition, says :— 

The DENT CHRONOMETERS have held FIRST RANK ina brilliant manner. They contributed, 
beyond dispute, THE MOST EFFECTUALLY to the exactitude of the result. 
M. STRUVE. 


* * By Command of the Emperor, the Russian Gold Medal of the Highest Order of Merit was 
presented to Mr. DENT. 


G. B. Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal, in testimony of the excellence of DENT’s 
Turret Clocks, says :— 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 22nd July, 1845. 
I believe the Clock which you have constructed for the Royal Exchange to be THE BEST IN 
THE WORLD as regards accuracy of going and of striking. 
Mr. DENT, 33, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. G. B. AIRY. 


Council and Prize Medals awarded by the Royal Commissioners 
of International Exhibitions 1851 and 1862. 
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LOWN:- HAROMAN AND COMPY 
BIRMINGHAM, 
Medieval Metal-TUorkers in Silver, Brass, & TUrought Fron, 


MAKERS OF MEMORIAL BRASSES & COFFIN FURNITURE, 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS, 
Ecclesiastical Decorators, Carbers in Wood and Stone, 
MEDALLISTS & LITHOGRAPHERS. 


OHN HARDMAN & Co. beg to draw attention to the WROUGHT IRON 
CHANCEL SCREENS they have erected in the Churches at Stone, Rugeley, and Rugby, 
which, while separating the Sanctuary from the Body of the Church, do not impede the view of 
the Altar ; to the ROODS IN CARVED WOOD, either suspended from the Chancel Arch, as at 
St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool, and Great Harwood, Lancashire, or supported by the Screen, as 
at Rugby ; to their MEDALS made to special design, in Silver, Bronze, Brass, and Tin; and to 

their MORTUARY PAPERS, which bear special reference to the deceased. 
J. H. & Co. are also Workers in the Medizeval Style of Furniture and Articles for Domestic use. 
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RISH ODES. By AuBREY DE VERE 
Revue d’Economie Chretienne. one read this book carefully and critically 
. : : without being thoroughly convinced that its author is a 
OMMAIRE de la Livraison du true poet.” The (New York) Round Table. 
30 Fuin, 1869 :—Rome : Caractére et Vicissitudes ‘ : 
de sa Destinée—La Philosophie et le Concile--Société Piste the fhole 
d’Economie Charitable—Un Mariage Secret en Irlande Tablet 
Massillon—Un Artiste Inconnu—Revue de I’Economie 
Politique—Revue Littéraire—Chronique du Mois--Bul- “‘Mr. de Vere is a true poet. . . He possesses a 
letin de Bibliographie—Table des Matitres du XVIe. copiousness of thought and imagery which never fails, 
and makes even his prose richly poetical."— The Month. 
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LAMPLOUGH’S 


ey 
EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


Important to all, more especially those who have charge of others, to Travellers, English Ministers, 
British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in safety in Tropical and Foreign Climates. 
Her Majesty’s Representative, the Governor of Sierra Leone, in a Letter of Request for an additional suppl of 

the Pyretic SALINE, states:—‘‘It is of GREAT VALUE, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all 

Euro visiting the Tropics.” 

_ The Public, and Invalids especially, are informed that the late distinguished and learned Dr. Prout characterised 

its discovery as unfolding germs of immense benefit to mankind. Thirty years’ experience confirms his opinion. 

Numbers who have previously suffered from the injurious use of mercury, inducing disease in its Protean form, who 

had visited our native Bethesdian waters and pools in vain, have, by the daily taking the Pyretic SALINE, recovered 


their wonted health and vigour. 
Invigorating and vitalising the blood, it alleviates thirst in a most agreeable manner, and furnishes the system with 


those saline principles that are essential to health. R 7 ! 
SICKNESS, HEADACHE, and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking a tea-spoonful ina 


tumbler of cold water. 

SEA VOYAGES. —It is a very valuable accompaniment. It instantly allays the sickness. 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, giving rise to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the Skin, a 
tea-spoonful should be taken daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water. 

draught, possessing great efficacy in Fevers, Gout, and affections of the Skin, is made by adding one tea-spoonful 
of the Pyretic SALINE to a tumbler of water, in which a dessert-spoonful of Lime-Juice Syrup has been put. 
BOTH OF WHICH MAY BE OBTAINED OF THE PROPRIETOR, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, E.C. 
(Second door from Hatton Garden, London), 
And all respectable Chemists, in Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. 


“HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES TO SECURE THESE ADVANTAGES.” 


BEWLEY & HAMILTON, Agents, Dublin; COOK & Co., Gorey, Ireland. 


A. M. D. G. 


yt is now about six years since I appealed to the Catholic public to enable me to 
meet an urgent need by establishing an Hospice for the ever-increasing throng of poor pilgrims 
to St. Winefride’s Well. My words found a response in many a generous heart, and by degrees a 
certain sum was collected, which, however, owing to the high price of material and labour in the 
neighbourhood, did not suffice to defray the cost of the intended fabric. But feeling committed to 
the public, and to the generous benefactors who had made me the depository of their alms, I was 
about to begin a building, when opportunity offered of purchasing, on advantageous terms, a 
valuable property adjoining the church and presbytery. It may not be out of place to remark that, 
at the close of the last century, a Catholic chapel called the Cross Keys, and a Priest’s house, stood 
on part of this property, which by the late purchase has reverted to Catholic purposes, and which, 
by the changes now in hand, is shortly to become the weary pilgrim’s temporary home. I am 
engaged in altering and adapting a large building heretofore used for industrial purposes, so as to 
have it ready next September for the reception of poor pilgrims. The contract for the above work 
is £1,000, which must be paid during the next three months. In the Name of the Holy Pilgrims, 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, I[ solicit anew those who have already promised and those disposed to aid 
me im establishing a refuge for distressed pilgrims, many of whom, strong in faith, travel on foot 
hundreds of miles to St. Winefred’s Well. ‘‘ For I was a stranger and you took me in” (St. Matt.). 


St. Winefride’s, Holywell, July, 1869. MAURICE MANN, 


The Rev. M. Mann has accepted a tender of £1,000, to be paid within the next three months, 
for adapting a large building which he has lately purchased to the use of poor pilgrims visiting St. 
Winefride’s Well. ‘‘I was a stranger and you took me in” (St. Matt.). Contributions for the 
above object will be thankfully acknowledged by the Right Rev. Dr. Brown, Shrewsbury ; the 
Countess of Denbigh, Newnham Paddox, Lutterworth ; the Hon. Lady Mostyn, Talacre, Rhyl ; 
the Rev. James Eccles, 111, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. ; the Rev. M. Mann, 
St. Winefride’s, Holywell. 
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Liberal Catholicism. 


WE had lately to complain of the very vague and indis- 
criminate use which has been made by certain writers in 
this country of the epithet “ Ultramontane,” and to point 
out that it had frequently been applied almost simply as 
an abusive expletive, by no means uncommonly fastened 
upon opinions and parties to which in its proper contro- 
versial sense it did not belong. What was then said of 
the term Ultramontanism may almost be repeated of the 
term Liberal Catholicism. This term is certainly thrown 
about somewhat at random and promiscuously, it has been 
applied by different persons to opinions which are by no 
means identical, and it would not always be easy for those 
who use it to define its precise meaning. With some 
persons it is about as great a bugbear as Ultramontanism 
to others, and by these it is made to bear the weight of 
all the evils of our day; it is more hateful to them than 
heresy or infidelity itself, to which they can be decently 
courteous, while Liberal Catholicism stirs their bile and 
makes them wild and abusive. All the severe language 
on the part of authority, that can by any straining of 
signification be brought to bear upon it, is supposed by 
them to have been aimed at it as a matter of course. 
We cannot, however, continue the parallel by saying that 
Liberal Catholicism, if rightly understood, is without 
danger, or that it involves no consequences from which 
most of its adherents, if they were more clear-sighted, 
would shrink with fear and aversion. But it may well 
be worth while to point out what it really means, as far 
as it has any definite meaning, what are the principles 
upon which it is based, what also is the relation in which 
it stands to the vital doctrines of Catholicism and to the 
truths which form the foundation and the security of 
VOL. XI. AUGUST, 1869. I 
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Christian society, and what has been the method pursued 
by the best Catholic writers in meeting its dangers. 

If we may begin by a similitude, we are inclined to 
compare Liberal Catholicism to the, sometimes, con- 
siderable surges which rock the vessels riding in security 
within the shelter of a land-locked harbour, while a violent 
storm rages without, fraught with destruction to the rash 
or unfortunate mariners who are exposed to its full fury 
on the open sea. It is the echo within the walls of the 
Church—drowned, it may be, in the sonorous roll of the 
music on which her worship soars to Heaven—of the 
clamours of an angry populace outside, hounded on to 
her destruction, without knowing what they are at, by 
the crafty agents of Satan. Liberal Catholicism, in short, 
is the result of the partial, temporary, and unconscious 
adoption, within the pale of the Church, of principles and 
maxims which are in reality not Catholic, though their 
opposition to Catholicism is concealed from the eyes of 
those who are influenced by them. At certain times, and 
under certain conditions of society, these principles are 
more mischievous than at others; and in our time, the 
bad principles with which the form of opinion of which 
we speak is more or less distantly connected have acquired 
a fatal prominence and threaten to be terribly influential. 
These are days, therefore, in which it is of the highest 
importance that opinions of this kind should be unmasked, 
that their tendencies should be plainly pointed out, and 
that those who are affected by them should be won back 
by persuasion and conviction from the dangerous position 
to which they have unwittingly advanced. We can see 
neither justice nor policy in treating them as rebels and 
outcasts. 

There are two ways of arriving at a safe conclusion as. 
to the chief religious and social dangers of our time. One 
way is the direct investigation and philosophical study of 
the social phenomena around us, and of .the movements 
in thought and popular impulse which reveal themselves 
either in the general tone of literature or society, or in those 
sudden outbursts of violent action which seem to proceed 
from the inner depths of nations, as the lava-stream and 
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the fiery shower break out from the heart of some great 
volcano. It requires the historian’s eye and the historian’s 
calm leisure to estimate with accuracy and patience the 
phenomena of our own day; and to most Catholics—we 
may almost say, without hesitation, to most candid and 
thoughtful Christians—the second way will seem both 
easier and safer, that is, to read the relative importance 
and the moral or religious character of the movements all 
around us by means of the light thrown upon them by the 
action of the Church, which never grows feeble or dim- 
sighted, which is always young and always old, and which 
can discern with unerring instinct the wants and dangers \ 
of every successive age because she has lived through all ! 
ages and has the key of the future as well as the power | 
of interpreting the past. But whichever of these two ways 
we may choose to adopt in our search as to the tendencies 
of our own century, we shall certainly come to one and 
the same conclusion. Philosophical reflection will find its 
own reasonings confirmed and sanctioned by the voice of I 
authority. The great danger of our day is the all-invading | 
spirit of Naturalism, and the consequent limitation or denial 1 
of the supernatural order. Naturalism infects the views of 

our time as to religion, as to society, as to family and civil | 
life, as to domestic relations, and as to individual practice. 
The course of the three last centuries has carried it on 
from one important position to another. It was introduced 
into Christendom by the Reformers, as a principle useful 
for their own immediate purpose, but it was very soon to | 
be turned against the ill-cemented fabric which they | 
proposed to leave behind them in the place of the Catholic 
religion. It conquered a legal position in modern Europe 
by the issue of the Thirty Years’ War. In the last century 
Rousseau and Voltaire dressed it up as a philosophy, made 
it the fashion of the most empty-headed society that ever 
professed to be intellectual, and imposed it as a law upon 
the literature of their own generation and the next. Then 
it aimed at the throne of politics, and was borne to the 
summit of power amid the howlings and the bloodshed 
of the great French Revolution. Since that time it has 
become the principle of Governments, though the Catholic 
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reaction has gained upon it in other fields, and its maxims, 
even in these, infect many a mind which has no more earnest 
desire than to be in perfect harmony with the teachings of 
revelation and the Christian principles on which alone 
human society can rest in safety, and they have influenced 
some of the distinguished men of our day, whose services 
to the Catholic cause and whose true devotion to the 
Church ignorance and malevolence alone can dispute. 
The single fault of these men is that they do not see the 
link which connects what appear to them to be certain 
indifferent points of detail with great principles of good or 
of evil. They have a true and loyal devotion to the great 
work of Christianity in the world, the Kingdom of our Lord, 
the exaltation of human society by means of the Church to 
the level of the supernatural order, whose end and scope is 
the possession of God hereafter, but they do not see how 
this or that detail of the Christian system of society is an 
essential part of the whole, or how this or that modern 
principle tends to the subversion of the whole supernatural 
system. No one who knows them can doubt that their 
affection for the faith on which their whole lives rest is 
far too powerful not to overwhelm at once any liking they 
may have imbibed for the thoughts and maxims of the 
day, and they have always been treated by the authorities 
of the Church, and by all Catholic writers really animated 
by her spirit, with the greatest gentleness and respect, even 
when it has become necessary that their mistakes should 
be pointed out. 

What, then, is this Naturalism, which is the great heresy 
of our time, and which has so penetrated modern society as 
to infect, in some of its less immediate developments, the 
minds if not the hearts of some of the most devoted and 
eminent of the children of the Church? Naturalism is a 
view of man and of society based upon a falsehood con- 
cerning the origin and intention of both. As our ideas 
regarding our Blessed Lord Himself and His work in the 
world must take their colour from our notions as to the 
original state and destiny of man, whose nature He has 
taken upon Him, it is not wonderful that false opinions as 
to the latter should ultimately issue in false practical 
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doctrines as to the former, or that an age which has to so 
great an extent cast aside the Christian truth as to the 
state of man before and after his fall should welcome the 
most erroneous views concerning the mighty and far- 
reaching work of man’s redemption and restoration. That 
man was placed by God, at the instant of his creation, in 
an order above that of his nature—that is, that he was 
destined to an end and a felicity far higher than what was 
proportioned to his natural powers, which. could reach no 
further than an indirect and reflected knowledge of God, 
such as may be gained from His creatures—and that, in 
order that he might arrive at that higher and nobler 
beatitude, the direct and intuitive knowledge of God, man 
was endowed with that marvellous appanage of gifts and 
prerogatives beyond and above nature which formed the 
condition of his state of innocence, and which he forfeited 
when he fell—this is the great truth, the ignorance or the 
denial of which constitutes the foundation of Naturalism. 
The second falsehood on which Naturalism is built is the 
denial of the restoration of man to the privileges of the 
supernatural order by means of Jesus Christ and His 
Church. The sin of Adam had shattered the connection 
between human nature and the gifts and destiny above 
itself to which the grace of the state of innocence had 
raised it; the Precious Blood once again cemented the 
union. Humanity was raised again to a new and higher 
life. The dawn of this life is the call to the faith of Christ, 
the issue and end of it is the eternal and beatific vision of 
God. Between this starting point and this ultimate goal 
lies stretched the whole of man’s earthly existence and life, 
itself elevated by Christian grace, enriched with gifts and 
endowed with capacities proportioned to the exalted 
destiny which has been conferred upon it, and every part 
of it, material as well as spiritual, lying within the range, 
glowing with the light and strength, and subject to the 
laws, of the supernatural order to which that destiny 
belongs. Naturalism, as we have said, consists in the 
denial of all this, and in the consequent rupture between 
the natural and supernatural orders which the will of God 
has combined. Naturalism looks to an end proportioned to 
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man’s natural powers, attained by means of them alone, 
whether in this life or in another, and its tendency is 
consequently to the flat denial of the right of God over the 
destiny of His creatures, and to a jealous exclusion of and 
revulsion from every element in thought or practice that 
rises above nature. 

The extremest form of Naturalism in the philosophical 
order is Pantheism. In this system there is not only no 
interference with nature or human society on the part of 
any God distinct from both, but there is no God distinct 
from nature at all, and so no one capable of such inter- 
ference. The rationalism of Deism stops short of this 
extreme, allowing the existence of God, but absolutely 
excluding any supernatural intervention on His part. The 
conditions of existence under which rational creatures live 
are in this system immutable and definitive once for all, 
and incapable of modification. Room may be allowed for 
the preservation of the natural order by the continual 
action of God, and fora general providential supervision ; 
but there must be nothing preternatural or supernatural, 
no revelation, no miracle, no prophecy, no personal inter- 
ference of God by Incarnation or otherwise, no agencies 
more than human, no divinely instituted Church, no 
spiritual authority, no Sacramental rites. In the social 
order, Naturalism finds its various developments either 
in the limitation or in the denial of any divinely ordained 
authority affecting human life in its social aspect. The 
most subdued form of Naturalism allows the existence of 
such an authority, which, however, it limits entirely to 
spiritual and private matters, excluding it from all that is 
public and temporal, separating the life of the soul from 
the life of the body, the life of the Christian from the life 
of the citizen, and confining the effects of the Incarnation 
and the supernatural order to the former member of each 
comparison, and so withdrawing the latter from the rightful 
influence of the true Church. Another phase of the same 
error asserts absolutely the necessity and authority of the 
natural order, with its principles, precepts, and sanctions 
guiding men and society to the attainment of their natural 
end by the use of adequate means. In this system the 
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State assumes an authority and discharges duties parallel 
to those which belong to the Church in the Christian 
system. It leaves positive religion to the individual, and 
supplies him with the appliances of his worship, but it 
takes charge of its citizens on its own account, educates 
them in secular knowledge, teaches them a neutral or 
“common” philosophy, history, literature, and morality, 
and solves every problem of human life and _ public 
government on principles independent of all revealed 
truth or law. 

It would require little less than a treatise to draw out 
in detail all the particular manifestations of the social or 
political Naturalism of which we have spoken in the latter 
part of the preceding paragraph. It is this phase of the 
heresy which affects the minds of so many on what seem 
at first sight to be either simply secular or political 
questions, which will yet be found to involve the rights 
and duties of the Church as the guide of man to the 
attainment of his supernatural end, and the rights and 
obligations of the State as distinctively and necessarily 
Christian. Few mistakes have ever taken possession of 
good and loyal minds within the pale of the Church which 
could not be abundantly accounted for by the circum- 
stances of the epoch in which they have prevailed, and 
this of Liberal Catholicism is certainly as easily to be 
‘explained as any of its predecessors. Though it has a 
real and not very distant connection with erroneous prin- 
ciples authoritatively condemned in the great Pontifical 
Encyclical of 1864, there are yet causes for its existence 
which lie upon the very surface of contemporary history. 
It must be remembered that the Encyclical implicitly 
.affirms, by the condemnation of opposite errors, many of 
the old principles on which the Christian theory of the 
connection between the Church and the State is grounded. 
But this theory is affirmed as such, or rather the contrary 
theory is condemned as such, without any necessary 
reference to its practical application under particular cir- 
cumstances. It is one thing to assert, as the maintainers 
-of the Naturalistic errors assert, that the best and indeed 
‘the only legitimate and progressive form of government is 
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that in which the State is practically indifferent to religion, 
placing all creeds on an equality before the law, or sup-— 
porting or even controlling all equally. It is another thing 
to assert that under the existing circumstances of a great 
number of Christian countries it is necessary that all 
should be tolerated equally, without reference to their 
orthodoxy or heterodoxy. This last may be admitted as 
the practical principle on which even Catholic Governments 
may act, either wholly or in a measure, but it may still be 
necessary for the Church to set her brand of authoritative 
condemnation on the theory which declares such a rule of 
action to be simply the best in itself—a theory which 
involves the equal rights of truth and error, faith and 
heresy, in the Christian system of society. The Church 
may accept a state of things and make the best of it, and 
yet it may be contrary to Christian truth, and subversive 
of the fundamental principles of the Kingdom of Christ, to 
consider such a state of things as normal and legitimate. 
This last is the error of Naturalism of which we are 
speaking, but it is quite distinct from the opinion that the 
connection between Church and State has been so per- 
verted by the civil power as to have often produced greater 
practical evils than any which are involved in the com- 
parative independence of the two powers, or that when 
nations are actually largely divided as to religion fair 
toleration becomes an absolute necessity. 

It is obvious that there are many historical reasons for 
the dislike which is felt in many quarters to all union 
between Church and State. The countries in the whole 
world in which the Catholic Church enjoys the most 
entire practical freedom are, in some cases, those in 
which she is utterly disjoined from all connection with the 
civil Government, which gives her nothing and so is unable 
to exact anything in return. On the other hand, the 
history of the dealings of European Governments with 
the Church and the Holy See for the last few centuries 
is very generally a tale of duplicity, insincerity, neglect 
of sworn and obvious obligations, a tale in which insolent 
bullying and overbearing tyranny alternate with attempts. 
at cajolery and deceit. It is hardly possible to study 
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this history even superficially, and not to rise from it 
with a disgust and indignation only counterbalanced by 
the admiration called forth by the calm patience and 
condescending firmness of the spirit of the Church. It 
is difficult not to see in the calamities which have fallen 
in the course of the last century on every Catholic throne 
in Europe, a chastisement for the treatment which the 
Spouse of Christ has so continually received at the hands 
of those who, in their own persons or in the persons of 
their children, have had to suffer so much at the hands 
of the Revolution. It is difficult not to fear that even 
greater miseries may be in store for Europe, when we see 
that treatment to so great an extent continued at the 
present time. Here, however, we are only concerned with 
the phenomena of recent history and of the present actual 
state of things as furnishing an excuse for impetuous but 
not very well grounded minds in their enthusiastic re- 
ception, as a boon to Catholicism, of the doctrine of the 
entire separation of the Church from the State as a matter 
of right. These men look to facts rather than to theories ; 
but their error is plain at once, as soon as we have con- 
sidered the necessary providential connection between the 
natural and supernatural order involved in the elevation 
of man by means of the Incarnation to an end higher than 
that which belonged to him by nature. No doubt such 
views and similar views on kindred subjects—such as that 
of the use of coercive power for the defence of truth—are 
fostered in many minds by other facts in history or other 
present hardships. Men see that some of the acts which 
are most often thrown in the teeth of Catholics as matters 
of reproach, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, and the severities of the 
Spanish Inquisition—though it has been repeatedly shown 
that the Church is not responsible for them—are yet 
connected in the public mind with principles of which 
they do not themselves see the importance to Catholicism. 
The mistake here is not substantially different from that 
which we have just now hinted ; but it is perfectly natural 
that it should attract the minds of good Catholics who 
have not grasped the doctrine of the Church as to her 
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mission with regard to society and as to the duties of 
Christian Governments towards the truths of religion. 
We are not now concerned either to draw out the 
Catholic theory of Church and State, or to enumerate 
all the points of detail as to which the so-called Liberal 
Catholics are at issue with the general feeling of their 
fellow-Christians. It is enough to say that such questions 
as that of the unrestrained license of the press, the 
absolute exemption of teachers who conscientiously hold 
and propagate false and pernicious doctrines from civil 
coercion, or again, even that of the alleged advantage of 
freeing the Church from temporal cares and abolishing 
the civil princedom of the Supreme Pontiff, cannot be 
safely or reasonably solved without the consideration of 
that doctrine of the supernatural order and its connection 
with the natural order of which we have already spoken. 
Those who ignore or forget this, set aside the elementary 
conditions of the controversy. On the other hand, when 
these elementary conditions are set aside, it is far from 
difficult to find a number of facts, or supposed facts—in the 
case of the Temporal Power of the Roman Pontiff, the facts 
on which Englishmen ordinarily judge are not only suppo- 
sitious and false, but they have been made the subject 
of deliberate misrepresentation—in which minds lacking in 
depth or in balance may seem to see reasons for a con- 
clusion in harmony with modern ideas rather than with 
the mind of Catholicism. Here, then, the semi-Naturalistic 
opinions with which we are concerned rest upon a twofold 
mistake—a mistake of principle and a false reading of 
history. But in each case the error, however widely 
spread, can be met by simple argument and explanation. 
It is, however, of paramount importance that the question 
should not be confused by being linked on to or merged in 
a controversy with which it is not necessarily connected. 
The condemnation of Naturalism as such—the word is 
distinctly used—by the late Encyclical of 1864 and 
by former Pontifical documents, was followed in some 
quarters, as was only to be expected, by a recurrence to a 
controversy by no means new, as to the authority of such 
pronouncements, and the resemblance of the argumen- 
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tative position in the respective cases brought back to 
mind the battle fought by the Jansenists against the 
authority of the decrees which condemned their doctrines. 
It seems certainly strange that it should be so, but it has 
become almost essential to point out that Liberal Catho- 
licism is not by any means a revival of Gallicanism or of 
Jansenism. Opinions which may be generally described 
as tending to the secularisation of society, to the making 
the State an institution indifferent to all creeds, and, 
consequently, tolerant of all equally, so long as they do 
not interfere with social interests and the law of the land, 
are very remotely connected with those which have their 
sources in the (so-called) Gallican doctrines about the 
infallibility of the Church and its extent. Yet some 
writers on the orthodox side of the more modern con- 
troversy seem to treat this subject as if the key of the 
whole difference between Liberal Catholics and others lay 
in the disposition of. the former either to question the 
infallibility of the Pope in the cases in which he speaks 
alone, without the positive assent of the Episcopate 
assembled or dispersed, or to exact, at all events, certain 
stringent conditions as necessary before a document pro- 
ceeding from the Holy See can be deemed infallible. 
These writers differ, as we shall see, in their method of 
argument from others whom we must consider both more 
authoritative and better informed. Great confusion of 
thought is involved in dealing with Liberal Catholicism 
simply as a revival of some of the errors adopted by the 
Jansenists. 

It is not difficult to see how doctrines which confine 
the infallibility of the Church to matters strictly of faith 
and morals, or again, which require for the infallibility 
of Papal utterances the assent of the Episcopate, might 
be held by persons who would at the same time speak as 
strongly as any Ultramontane could wish as to the con- 
nection between Church and State, as to the right of 
guarding the truth by civil coercion, or as to other doctrines 
which we have mentioned when describing the Naturalism 
of our time. It may happen that those who are what is 
called liberal on the one range of questions may not 
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be liberal on the other; or those who are liberal on the 
latter may take up restricted views upon the former, only 
in order to defend themselves against the force of certain 
Pontifical declarations which seem otherwise to leave 
them no escape. In this case, however, the Liberal 
Catholic who sheltered himself, as it were, behind Galli- 
canism, would do so from the necessity of his position, 
rather than from any logical connection between the two 
phases of opinion. Jansenism, in the same way, began 
with doctrines about grace and freewill, and ended 
in restricted views of the authority of the Church, 
utterly unconnected with the original question, only 
because that authority was hostile to the teaching of 
Jansenius. In the case of Liberal Catholicism, it is not 
our purpose to deny that there may be a real connection 
in principle between the one set of opinions and the other, 
but only to point out that the connection is not self- 
evident, and consequently not acknowledged at once by 
those who have adopted either form of opinion under the 
influence of education or of ignorance, or in consequence 
of the tone of thought prevalent in the society in which 
they move or in the literature on which their minds are fed. 

The same distinction must be drawn as to the various 
methods pursued by Catholic writers in opposing those 
phases of the false Liberalism of our time which are simply 
and purely manifestations of the heresy of Naturalism. 
The writers who fairly meet the questions raised by 
Liberal Catholicism on the ground of direct argument, 
cannot by any means be identified, as to their method 
of controversy, with those who only meet such questions 
by the indirect argument which proves the obligation 
of assenting to those authoritative declarations which 
have condemned the errors of the day to which the form 
of opinion of which we are speaking is akin. The 
prudence and expediency of the first method do not 
prove the prudence and expediency of the second ; and 
the sanction given to the first is not equivalent to a 
sanction of the second. There may be times and places 
at which it may be useful or even imperative to argue 
against the semi-Naturalism of which we are speaking 
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simply from authority, provided that the argument pro- 
ceeds from principles acknowledged by both parties. A 
good Catholic, holding some of these opinions, may be 
peremptorily silenced by an argument which shows him 
first, that on whatever point, and within whatever sphere, 
the supreme authority of the Church speaks in a certain 
manner, its voice is to be listened to as the utterance 
of infallible truth, and, secondly, that that authority 
has spoken in that particular manner as to the opinions 
in question. But the defenders of the truth have 
usually gone further than this in their explanations as 
to erroneous opinions, and, indeed, we may almost say 
that, while they have used the decisive declarations of 
authority for their own guidance, they have been chary 
of producing them merely as arguments in a discus- 
sion. The reason is obvious, especially in the case of 
Catholics moving in the midst of a Protestant com- 
munity. The opinions in question are, in reality, caught 
by Catholics from the atmosphere in which they live, and 
these opinions leaven to an immense extent the whole 
of European thought and society. There can be no 
nobler employment for the industry of Catholic writers 
than to labour in tracing up to their sources the various 
streams of error, and in laying bare the evil principles on 
which the dangerous system is based. If this is done 
patiently and thoroughly, Catholics may expect to see 
the process conciliate and win over to the full truth a 
large number of those who are now outside the Church, 
but who possess to some extent the Christian theory to 
which these opinions are so hostile. We should always re- 
member that we have to save not only Catholic communities 
but Christian society in general from the effect of these 
opinions, and it would be idle and foolish to attempt to 
confute them by the one peremptory argument of authority. 
A blow of immense power is struck at them, even in the 
estimation of right-minded persons who are not children 
of the Church, by the solemn declarations of the Supreme 
Pontiff; but the blow itself does not so much convince 
and explain, as arrest attention and arouse reflection. 
On the other hand, a great good is to be done among 
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Anglicans and Protestants in a country like our own 
by grappling with the fundamental errors of Naturalism, 
and following them out into their development as to 
Church authority or as to Christian society. No one 
who knows anything at all of the state of thought 
among Anglicans, for instance—whatever inconsistencies 
their system may contain—can deny that there exist 
among them many elements which would be attracted by 
such a demonstration ;* while, on the other hand, the 
other and indirect method of controversy of which we 
have been speaking has in itself a tendency to repel them, 
because it proceeds from principles which they do not 
grant, and will, moreover, never be thought by them con- 
clusive as to the teaching of the Church, in consequence 
of a mere discussion in Catholic periodicals and pamphlets. 

Those who are outside the Church are quite aware 
that the question of Infallibility has not yet been made 
the subject of a formal definition. They may fairly object 
that the discussion is at present mainly tentative ; that 
the systems of individual writers are not authoritative, 
especially if put forth in so crude a form as to require 
revision and alteration during the very process of evolu- 
tion. And indeed, granting to the full the value of such 
investigations as we are speaking of, if conducted by those 

* We may give an instance, which has been dwelt on with much force by 
Father Curci, in his sermons on Modern Naturalism, in a passage which 
throws immense light upon the subject, and shows, at the same time, the bold 
candour of the preacher. He is speaking (Sermen xxx.) on the profession of 
religion by the State. ‘‘ What if I were to say,” he says, ‘‘that, at the 
moment at which we speak, this system is maintained by all nations, civilised 
or barbarous, the Catholic nations alone excepted? What if I were to tell 
you that it is practised by two most powerful nations—perhaps the two most 
powerful nations of Europe—which, from this system and nothing else, draw 
one of the most mighty elements of their power? And yet so it is. Yes, my 
brethren, England and Russia profess, as societies and as governments, the one 
an heretical, the other a schismatical Christianity, and this they do with a 
tenacity as great as that with which France under Louis XIV., and Spain 
under Philip II., professed Catholicism. What wonder if the two first-named 
countries enjoy that stability and that power which at one time were the 
glory of the two others? And these two others, principally because they 
have parted with this system—well, as to their power I say nothing—but 
certainly they have lost all stability ; they have already suffered and are still 
threatened with those perpetual agitations under which even the most powerful 
States, in the course of time, become weak.” 
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theologians in whom the Church is accustomed to place 
the fullest confidence, and if issuing in such a clear and 
unquestionable conclusion as may be received generally in 
Catholic schools, such a conclusion does not gain its full 
argumentative force in a moment, and is therefore only 
partially powerful to remove the evil which it is our present 
duty to deal with. Its force against the Naturalistic 
opinions is at best reflex, and what we want is at once 
to convince all sound-hearted men of the dangers which 
threaten religion and society alike. When the general 
of an army is told by a messenger to put his troops in 
immediate readiness to resist an attack from the enemy 
moving on him in force, it is more important that he 
should be convinced of his own imminent danger—if it be 
really imminent—than that the messenger should set to 
work technically to prove that he himself had proper 
credentials, and was in full official costume. 

On the other hand, there can be little doubt as to 
the method of controversy indicated by the Encyclical, 
which may be considered, among other things, as pointing 
out to Catholic apologists the wide field on which their 
zeal against the errors of the day can best exercise itself. 
No doubt the Encyclical, as other documents of the same 
kind, witnesses distinctly enough to the doctrine on which 
its own authority is founded ; but we may venture to say 
that its direct object was to meet and condemn certain 
pernicious errors, not to assert the authority of the 
Supreme Pontiff to meet and condemn all errors what- 
soever. And if we turn to examine how the dangerous 
opinions of which we have so often spoken, and of which 
what is called Liberal Catholicism may be said to bea faint 
echo, have been dealt with by the most authoritative and 
distinguished writers on the Catholic side, we shall find 
that these writers have proceeded by the way of reasoning 
and argument, as indeed was very natural, rather than by 
that of authority. The great Pontifical declaration against 
the errors of the time, which will rank among the glorious 
acts of Pius IX. by the side of the Definition of the 
Immaculate Conception, and the convocation of the Ecu- 
menical Council of the Vatican, appeared on the 8th of 
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December, 1864. We need not speak of the many 
magnificent commentaries upon that Encyclical which 
proceeded from the pens of individual Bishops, nor of the 
clear manner in which the Catholic Episcopate through- 
out the world bore witness both to the authority of the 
document, and to the value and necessity of the truths 
which it set forth, With regard to the Bishops, as far 


.as our knowledge extends, we believe it to be true that 


there has generally been an express statement as to the 
infallible character of the Encyclical, which character has 
been at the same time referred to as already known to the 
Faithful as an elementary portion of Christian doctrine, 
and that what there has been of argument and mere 
reasoning has been allotted to the subject-matter of the 
Pontifical declaration rather than to its authority. But 
we are chiefly engaged for the moment with Catholic 
writers, and a few of them are enough for our present 
purpose. What we may call a double commentary 


appeared at Rome. The distinguished preacher, Father 


Curci, delivered in the Gest at Rome, during the Lent of 
1865, a series of powerful sermons, since published, which, 
although in part prepared before the appearance of the 
Encyclical, traverse, more or less, most of the ground 
covered by it.* We may say the same, in the main, of 


* These sermons are remarkable for the vigour and raciness of their style, as 
well as for the clear and profound Christian philosophy which furnishes the 
matter for the greater part of them. It would perhaps be hardly well to 
translate them literally for English readers, but we can scarcely conceive any- 
thing of the kind that would be more useful as an antidote to the prevalent 
error of our time than a series of treatises or dialogues, which should embody 
the greater part of their argument, with the addition of similar matter from other 
sources. We may perhaps have to present to our own readers something of the 
kind in some future articles. Father Curci divides his subject into five parts, the 
arrangement of which is to some extent influenced by the necessity of making 
the successive sermons adapt themselves to the solemnities of Lent, Holy Week, 
and Easter, but it may fairly be said that little has been lost by this, even in 
an argumentative point of view. ‘The first series treats of the Naturalism 
dominant at the present day, in thought, in affection, in individual, in 
domestic, and in civil, life ; it is a new form of the old ‘‘ world,” and the devil 
is ‘*the prince of this world.” The second series treats of our Lord as the 
author of the Supernatural ; of His divine life as head of mankind ; of His life 
in His Church, in His Vicar, in His members, and of the elevation of the 
whole sensible universe by means of the Incarnation. The third series deals 
wit the means to the Supernatural—the teaching of the Church, the Sacra- 
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the series of articles in the Civilta Cattolica, which have 
appeared from time to time as a sort of commentary on 
the Encyclical of 1864. Though the writers are anony- 
mous, they are well known to be Priests and trained 
theologians ; and it is hardly possible, in the range of 
mere literature, to have a more authoritative witness to 
the manner in which those champions of the Church who 
are most thoroughly imbued with her spirit and who 
write under the eye of her supreme authority, think it 
best to deal with the questions of the day in a periodical 
meant for general perusal, and in which even the more 
subtle questions of theology might be handled—if it were 
well so to handle them—without any great danger of 
their coming in the way of those who would be sure to 
misunderstand them. The Civi/ta Cattolica, since the 
appearance of the Encyclical of 1864, has contained, as 
we have said, a number of articles intended as a sort of 
commentary on the more prominent doctrines advanced 
in that great document, and it was, we think, already 
engaged, when the Encyclical appeared, upon another 
series of the same character on the principles of the 
Revolution. Although the writers in the C7vi/td have 
frequently had occasion to deal with Liberal Catholicism, 
this has generally been done, as was the case with Father 
ments, Baptism, the Eucharist, Penance, and the Devotion to our Blessed 
Lady. The fourth series leads us to the fruits of the Supernatural, in the 
interior of man, in the use of natural things, in Christian marriage, in the 
«lomestie relations, and in those between the suffering, the militant, and 
the triumphant Church, in Christian charity, in civil society, both as to the 
foundation of authority and as to the security of freedom. The fifth series is 
called ‘*the sanction of the Supernatural ;” its sermons set forth the od/igation 
of the supernatural order, the expiation of the Cross, the crowning perfection 
of the Resurrection, and the punishments and rewards of those who have 
either violated or accepted the supernatural dispensation of God. We may 
almost say that there is hardly an error of modern thought or conduct as such 
which is not more or less fully touched on in this valuable course of sermons, 
and it furnishes us with an example of the best possible manner in which such 
errors are to be met before the public. No one can doubt that Father Curci 
has as high an opinion as any one of the authority of the censures of the 
Church, or that his audience consiSted almost exclusively of Catholics perfectly 
ready to yield to them interior assent, but the preacher thought it better to arm 


his hearers with the reasonable and Christian answers to popular delusions 
than to insist simply on the authority of the Voice which has condemned 


them. 
K 
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Curci, rather by the way and in the course of arguments 
addressed to the confutation of the deeper and more 
dangerous errors of Naturalism, than by means of direct 
appeals to the peremptory condemnation of Naturalistic 
principles in the Papal Encyclicals. Father Curci has 
one or two paragraphs at two different places in his two 
volumes which directly refer to the Liberal Catholics. 
The Civi/ta has occasionally given a short article to them, 
rather, it would seem, on account of the danger of the 
formation of a school of the same kind in Italy than from 
any other cause. To these instances of the Catholic 
method of controversy on the point before us, we may 
add the distinguished French writer, M. Louis Veuillot. 
His quarrel with the eminent men whose names are 
conspicuously connected with the Liberal Catholic theory 
is of old standing, and has sometimes been waged with an 
apparent fierceness which can only be understood when 
we remember how many various elements of discord are 
sometimes combined in the differences which separate one 
party from another in France. Yet, though M. Louis 
Veuillot has written a special pamphlet on the subject of 
Liberal Catholicism, his method in it is practically the 
same as that of the Czvi/ta and Father Curci. He 
addresses himself to the Naturalistic principles on which 
what he calls “I’'Illusion Liberale” rests, rather than to 
the reflex argument against that “illusion” which is to 
be drawn from the condemnation of those principles by 
the Church. 

We may conclude by remarking that the Liberal 
Catholics of whom we have heard so much have been 
uniformly treated with great tenderness by the Catholic 
writers who have dealt with them abroad. These writers 
have frankly recognised, their great personal services to 
the Church, and have never attributed to them any 
intentional disloyalty or designs against the security of 
Christian society.* We may also add that it is quite in 


* This is the tone taken towards them in the letter of Mgr. Mercurelli, the 
Pope’s Latin Secretary, to M. de Beaulieu. The Liberal Catholics are treated 
as persons w/o do not see ‘* the pernicious consequences of their doctrine, from 
which their pious minds recoil, and which, although dissembled or reprobated 
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keeping with the general tone which marks the Catholic 
controversy against them, to entertain a sanguine hope, 
not only that they will never commit themselves to any 
want of submission to the declarations of authority on the 
points on which they are mistaken, but that the illusions 
under which they labour will not long enthral minds so 
generous and so devoted, and that Liberal Catholicism, 
if it ever has existed as a school of opinion, will very 
soon be absorbed in the general movement of Catholic 
reaction against the Revolution. Such is the language 
used even by M. Louis Veuillot, and we must confess 
that it commands our sympathy far more than the some- 
what angry bitterness with which men of these opinions 
have been spoken of by others, and which certainly has 
had a tendency to provoke a violent reaction. We believe 
that the advocates of the truth have never had before 
them a finer range of subjects on which to exercise their 
powers in defence of Christian society than that which 
is thrown open to them by the manner in which this last 
Encyclical has branded the evils of our time. Superficial 
as the men of our day are, there is a great multitude 
among them of earnest and thoughtful minds which will 
eagerly welcome the confutation of the philosophical and 
social errors to which attention is now directed, and we 
are bold enough to augur even great conquests to the 
faith, and a great rallying to the standard of the Church 
of those among Anglicans and Protestants to whom the 
by them, by pressure of logical force can in no way be prevented.” We are 
bound in fairness to add, that an attempt has been made to apply to them 
some other and stronger words, in a subsequent letter of Mgr. Mercurelli to 
the editor of the 7ezsecs of M. Louis Veuillot. An inspection of M. Veuillot’s 
book, however, convinces us that the ‘‘ opinions with which it is now sought to 
undermine the religious foundations of society,” are the Naturalistic theories 
of Socialism, Communism, and the like, which M. Veuillot has principally 
assailed. It would be a very serious thing indeed for the Liberal Catholics 
if the Pope, through his Secretary, had charged them with seeking to under- 
mine the religious foundations of society. These Briefs to the authors of 
books are generally to be interpreted from the contents of the books them- 
selves. M. Veuillot’s Penseés contain a great deal against Naturalism—very 
little against Liberal Catholicism ; and is it consistent with the respect due 
to the Pope’s words, to force on them an application to persons of whom he 
has hitherto spoken in a different manner, when such an application is neither 
obvious nor necessary ? 
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Catholic principles of society will not seem entirely 
strange, if only the truth be set before them directly, 
resting on its own natural basis, and supported, as it 
most certainly can be, by principles already acknowledged 
by all except those whose faces are set in the direction of 
infidelity. What we hope with so much confidence for 
those outside the Church, we of course expect with a far 
higher degree of certainty as to those within her walls, 
who have her light to guide them, and her sacramental 
grace to strengthen them, though, from education and 
other causes, they may not be fully alive to the terrible 
errors to which the theory of Liberal Catholicism leads. 
The Church has never had but one way of dealing with 
her children when affected by such maladies as these— 
the way of patience, gentleness, prudence, condescending 
firmness, and large charity. The prayer and the aim of 
all those who have had the blessing to escape from the 
influence of those evil maxims of Naturalism which poison 
the air in this country must be, that no bruised reed may 
be broken, that no smoking flax may be quenched, that 
if there be any Catholics who, on points more or less 
important, are “otherwise minded” from the generality 
of their brethren, “this also God may reveal unto them” 
—that so, without any division or want of mutual confi- 
dence and sympathy, one in heart as in faith and in 
opinion, the children of the Church may advance in one 
unbroken line against the savage and multitudinous hosts 
of evil now leagued together in an assault against society, 
which is intended as a first step to the destruction of all 
religion. 
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WMarims of Eternity. 
(From the Italian.) 


THE SOUL. 


Souls that ne’er shall know decay ! 
Scorn the mould of mortal clay, 
Brittle earthen-ware, that must 
Quickly crumble into dust. 

Souls immortal! welcome pain, 
Heaven’s eternal joys to gain, 

So to shine like sapphires bright, 
Ever-living stars of light. 


THE BODY. 


Pearls shall be the tears you shed ; 
Drops of blood be rubies red ; 
Penitential zone of hair 

Shall be raiment rich and rare. 
Sparkling more than Indian gem 
Sorrows weave a diadem. 

O! with liberal hand and free 
Scatter seedling hours that flee : 
Heavenly harvests shali repay 
Labours of a fleeting day. 


HEAVEN. 


Home Eternal! on thy shore 
Stormy billows break no more ; 
Heavy laden is my heart 

Fain from earthly toil to part, 
Hailing thee, with suppliant cry, 
Lovely City of the sky! 

Sighing for thy sweet abode, 
Dwelling of the Living God! 


HELL. 


Sinner, if thou fear’st to prove 
Feeble flames on earth above— 
Mocker! wilt thou dare to dwell 
Mid the nether fires of hell ? 


Think, O think how brief the time : 


Weep and wash away thy crime. 
One lost soul would fill the sea 
Weeping an Eternity. 
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Difficulties of the Cheory of Patural Selection. 


ll. 
WE continue, in the following pages, to discuss some of the 
heads of objections which we have already indicated to Mr. 
Darwin’s theory. 

3. That there are grounds for thinking that specific differences 
may be developed suddenly instead of gradually. 

The difficulty of comprehending the preservation of infini- 
tesimally small beginnings of useful structures (considered in 
the first part of this paper), together with the absence of certain 
fossil forms (to be considered later), appear to us to point in 
this direction. Some facts however brought forward in Mr. 
Darwin’s last work appear decidedly to harmonise with a rapid 
development of specific differences. Such facts are—1. “ That 
climate to a certain extent directly modifies the form of dogs.” * 
(The Rev. R. Everett found that setters at Delhi, though most care- 
fully paired, yet had young with “nostrils more contracted, noses 
more pointed, size inferior, and limbs more slender;”) 2. that 
cats at Monbas, on the coast of Africa, have short stiff hairs 
instead of fur, and that a cat at Algoa Bay when left only eight 
weeks at Monbas “ underwent a complete metamorphosis, having 
parted with its sandy coloured fur;”+ 3. that the conditions 
of life seem to produce a considerable effect on horses, and 
instances are given of pony breeds ¢ having independently arisen 
in different parts of the world, possessing a certain similarity in 
their physical conditions; 4. that—as to pigs, so Nathusius § 
states positively as the result of common experience and of 
his experiments—rich and abundant food, given during youth, 
tends by some direct action to make the head broader and 
shorter, and zice versd; 5. that curious jaw appendages often 
characterise Normandy pigs, according to M. Eudes Deslong- 
champs. Richardson figures them on the old “Irish greyhound 
pig,” and they are said by Nathusius to appear occasionally in 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. i., p. 37. 
+ Lbid., p. 47. t Lbid., p. §2. §$ Lbid., p. 72. 
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all the long-eared races. Mr. Darwin observes,* “ As no wild 
pigs are known to have analogous appendages, we have at 
present no reason to suppose that their appearance is due 
to reversion; and if this be so, we are forced to admit that 
somewhat complex, though apparently useless, structures may 
be suddenly developed without the aid of “Selection ;” 6. that 
“climate directly affects the thickness of the skin and hair” t of 
cattle; 7. that in the English climate an individual Porto Santo 
rabbit { recovered the proper colour of its fur in rather less than 
four years ; 8. that the effect of the climate of India on the turkey 
is considerable. Mr. Blyth§ describes it as being much degene- 
rate in size, “utterly incapable of rising on the wing,” of 
a black colour, and “with long pendulous appendages over 
the beak enormously developed ;” 9. that among other curious 
instances of the direct effect of conditions on individual animals 
may be selected that given by Mr. Darwin from M. Costa, || who 
has recorded of oysters, “that young shells, taken from the 
shores of England and placed in the Mediterranean, at once 
altered their manner of growth, and formed prominent diverging 
rays, like those on the shells of the proper Mediterranean oyster ;” 
10. that, as Mr. Meehan, quoted by Mr. Darwin** tells us, 
twenty-nine kinds of American trees all differ from their nearest 
European allies in a similar manner—* leaves less toothed, buds 
and seeds smaller, fewer branchlets,” &c.; 11. that there has 
suddenly appeared in a bed of common broccoli a peculiar variety 
faithfully transmitting its newly acquired and remarkable charac- 
ters ;tt 12. that there has been a rapid transformation and trans- 
plantation of American varieties of maize into a European 
variety ;${ 13. that certainty “the Ancon and Manchamp 
breeds of sheep,” and that all but certainly ‘‘Niata cattle, turnspit 
and pug-dogs, jumper and frizzled fowls, short-faced tumbler 
pigeons, hooked-billed ducks, &c., and a multitude of vegetable 
varieties, have suddenly appeared in nearly the same state as we 
now see them.”§§ Lastly—a most significant fact—that there has 
been an occasional development (in five distinct cases) in England 
of the “japanned ” or “ black-shouldered peacock.” Pavo nigri- 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. i., p. 76. 

t Lbid., p. 91. Jbid., p. 114. Quoted /bid., p. 294. 

|| Bull. de la Soc. Limp. ad’ Acclimat, tom. viii., p. 351. Quoted by Mr. 
Darwin in vol. ii., p. 280. 

{ Pro Acad. Nat. Se. of Philad., Jan. 28, 1862. ** Tbid., p. 281. 

+t Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. i., p. 324. 

tt Jbid., vol. i., p. 322. $$ Zbid., vol. ii., p. 414. 
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pennis, a distinct species, according to Dr. Sclater,* yet arising 
in Sir J. Trevelyan’s flock, composed entirely of the common 
kind, and increasing, ‘to the extinction of the previously existing 
breed.” + Mr. Darwin’s only explanation of the phenomenon 
(on the supposition of the species being distinct) is by rever- 
sion, owing to a supposed ancestral cross. But he candidly 
admits: ‘‘I have heard of no other such case in the animal 
or vegetable kingdom.” On the supposition of its being only 
a variety he observes: “The case is the most remarkable ever 
recorded of the abrupt appearance of a new form, which so 
closely resembles the true species, that it has deceived one 
of the mostexperienced of living ornithologists.” 

After these facts it is somewhat startling to meet with the 
dogmatic assertion, that it is a false belief that natural species 
have often originated in the same abrupt manner. ¢ 

4. That the causes of variability in domestic animals have 
not been proved to be of the same nature as those acting upon 
wild species. 

The much greater degree of variation among domestic animals 
than among wild ones is asserted over and over again by Mr. 
Darwin, and the assertions are supported by an overwhelming 
mass of facts and instances. 

These remarkable variations extend to instincts and propen- 
sities as well as to ascertainable points of structure. No 
individual wild animal has ever been found living under sexual 
relations opposed to those adopted by the rest of its species. 
Nevertheless, the wild drake is monogamous while the domestic 
one has a polygamous habit. § 

Again it is demonstrated by Mr. Darwin’s careful weighings. 
and measurements, that, though little used parts in domestic 
animals get reduced in weight and somewhat in size, yet 
that they show no inclination to become truly “rudimentary 
structures.” Accordingly he asserts || that such rudimentary parts 
are formed “suddenly, by arrest of development” in domesti- 
cated animals, but in wild animals slowly. The latter assertion, 


* Proc. Zoo. Sc. of London., Ap. 24, 1860. 

+ Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. i., p. 291. 

t+ We may remind our readers that certain axolotls (large Mexican efts with 
permanent gills) have quite unexpectedly put on what is believed to be the 
normal adult form of the species. Only a few have done so, but these have done 
it completely and suddenly. 

§ Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 304. 

Zbid., p. 318. 
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however, is a mere assertion; necessary indeed for the theory of 
** Natural Selection,” but in no other way. 

Of course it may be asserted that a tendency to indefinite 
variability exists equally in all cases, and that it is. the circum- 
stances and conditions of life alone, which cause the effects of this 
common tendency to differ so much in the two cases. But assertion 
is not proof, and this assertion cannot be proved. Indeed it may 
equally be asserted (and we think it is a statement more con- 
sonant with the above facts) that domestication in certain: 
animals induces and occasions a tendency to vary which is: 
absolutely wanting in wild animals—the introduction of new 
causes occasioning new effects. For, though a. certain minute 
variability (or rather oscillation) exists in all organisms, yet 
domesticated ones are exposed to new and different causes 
of variability, resulting in such striking divergencies as have 
been observed. Not even in this latter case however is it 
necessary to believe that the variability is indefinite, but only 
that the small oscillations become in certain instances intensified 
into large and conspicuous ones, Moreover, it is possible that 
our domestic animals have in part been chosen and domesticated 
through possessing a capacity for variation in an eminent degree ; 
and this brings us to the fifth consideration. 

5. That there is more reason to believe that species have definite - 
limits to their variability, than that all are capable of indefinite - 
variation. 

This proposition is largely supported by facts brought forward 
by the zealous industry of Mr. Darwin himself. It is unquestion- 
able that the degrees of variation which have been arrived at 
in domestic animals have been attained more or less readily 
in a moderate amount of time, but that further development 
in certain desired directions is in some a matter of extreme 
difficulty, and in others of absolute impossibility. It is also 
unquestionable that the degree of divergence attained in one 
domestic species is no criterion of the amount of divergence 
which may be produced in another. It has been contended on 
the other hand--(1.) That we have no evidence of any limits to 
variation other than what are imposed by physical conditions, 
such, ¢g., as those which determine the greatest degree of 
speed possible to any animal (of a given size) moving over 
the earth’s surface ; (2.) that the differences in degree of variation 
presented by different domestic animals are due to the varying 
direction and amount of attention in man’s selection, combined 
with abundance or scarcity of individuals ; (3.) and finally, that 
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the “ variations ” found in nature are within the limits to which 
the variation of domestic animals extend. 

The fact of the rapidly increasing difficulty found in producing, 
by ever such careful selection, any further extreme in some 
variation already carried very far (such as the tail of the “ fan- 
tailed pigeon,” or the crop of the “ potter”), is certainly on 
the side of the existence of definite limits to variability. It 
is asserted in reply, that physiological conditions of health and 
life may bar such further development. But it is difficult to 
see how the addition of the two more feathers to the present 
breed of fantailed pigeons could be so detrimental. And even 
if that be the nature of the barrier, the admission of an internal 
barrier in the structure and nature of each organism is indeed 
all that is required. Mr. Darwin evidently thinks that those are 
right who hold that the limits of variability in pigeons have 
not been reached ; and it is probable that those limits, in certain 
(perhaps many) directions, have not. But it is all but certain 
that in some other directions ‘Hey have. On the hypothesis of 
indefinite variability, it is difficult to say what barrier there is to 
the production of completely web-footed pigeons or pigeons with 
certain tail feathers lengthened beyond the other ones, like 
those of Trogons, or indefinite monstrosities of other kinds. Of 
course for the complete development of such, a very long period 
of time might be required, but not for the deginnings of such 
variations. | Now, all the variations which have ever taken 
place in pigeons are, after all, of a few definite kinds only ; such 
as may be well conceived to be compatible with a species 
possessed of a certain inherent capacity for considerable yet 
definite variation. And such a capacity harmonises with the 
ready production of certain degrees of abnormality, which then 
cannot be further increased. 

That different species have not only very definite but very 
different degrees of capacity for variation is much supported 
by facts given in Mr. Darwin’s recent publication. Thus the 
great degree of variability presented by dogs, cats, horses, fowls, 
and pigeons, is abundantly enforced, but the very smad/ extent 
to which the goose, the peacock, or the Guinea fowl are shown 
to have varied is none the less worthy of note.* 

Mr. Darwin attempts to explain this fact as regards the 
goose, by the assertion that it has not been much the object 
of careful selection; but if this is the case, it is at least as 
probable that its fixity of character is the cause of the neglect, 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. i., p. 289—295. 
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as the reverse. It may fairly be assumed that Aad the goose 
shown a tendency to vary similar in degree to that of the 
fowl or pigeon, it would have received attention at once 
on that account. : 

As to the peacock, Mr. Darwin excuses it on the plea that 
the individuals have been too few in number. But they have 
not been too few for the independent origin of the black- 
shouldered form, or for the supplanting of the commoner one 
by it. As to any neglect in selection, it would be monstrous 
to imagine that with regard to this bird (kept as it is all but 
exclusively for its beauty), any spontaneous variation in colour 
or form would have been neglected. On the contrary, it would 
have been sure to have been seized upon with avidity and 
preserved with anxious care. Yet, apart from the black- 
shouldered form and white varieties, no tendency whatever to 
variation has, we believe, ever been known to manifest itself. The 
Guinea fowl again is a very noteworthy instance of constancy 
under very varied conditions. These instances alone (and there 
are yet others) seem sufficient to establish the assertion, that 
the degree of variability of one kind of domestic animal is 
no index to the degree of variability of another kind. It is 
then quite unwarrantable to assume that a// wild animals have 
a capacity for variation similar to that existing in some of the 
domestic ones ; while, on the other hand, if the degree of capacity 
for variation be different in different domestic animals, it must 
surely be limited in those which vary least, and a fortiori limited 
in wild animals. 

That “the variations found in nature are within the limit 
to which the variations of domestic animals extend” may be 
understood to mean that no two species of the same genus 
differ more than do two extreme varieties of certain domestic 
animals. And this we have no wish to deny. But under domes- 
tication we have new conditions ; and it must not be assumed 
that the causes of variation are only the same as in wild 
animals. A friori we might expect a greater variability in 
domestic animals, and it is unfair to argue, as Mr. Darwin does,* 
that because certain domestic animals have varied, therefore 
all natural species must be capable of a similar extent of 
variation. 

That each species exhibits certain oscillations of structure 
is admitted on all hands. Mr. Darwin asserts that this is the 
exhibition of a tendency to vary which is perfectly indefinite. 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 406. 
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If this indefinite variability does exist, of course no more need 
be said. But the occurrence of variations in certain domestic 
animals greater in degree than the differences between many 
wild species, is no argument in favour of its existence, until 
it can be shown that the causes of variability in action in the 
one case are the same as in the other. But a most important 
argument against it may be drawn from the fact, that certain 
animals though placed under the influence of those extraordinary 
causes of variability to which domestic animals are subject, 
have nevertheless never been known to vary even in a degree 
equal to that in which certain wild kinds have been ascertained 
to vary. And in addition to this we shall presently see that 
the domestic varieties have little stability and much ten- 
dency to reversion, whatever be the true explanation of such 
phenomena. The parallel variations, before referred to,* also 
harmonise with the existence of definite kinds and degrees 
of variation as contrasted with unlimited variability. 

6. That some recent zoological and anatomical discoveries tend 
rather to diminish than to augment the evidence in favour of 
minute and gradual modification. 

All naturalists now admit that certain animals, which were 
at one time supposed to be connecting links between groups, 
belong altogether to one group and not at all to the other. For 
example, the Aye-aye (Chiromys Madagascariensis),* was. till 
quite lately considered to be closely allied to the squirrels, and 
was often classed with them in the rodent order, at the 
same time that its affinities to the lemurs and apes were admitted. 
The thorough investigation into its anatomy that has now been 
made, demonstrates that it is a completely lemuroid animal, 
and that it has no more essential affinity to rodents than any 
other lemur-like creature has. 

Bats were by the earliest observers naturally supposed to 
have a close relationship to birds, and cetaceans to fishes. 
It is almost superfluous to observe that all now agree, that 
these creatures make not even an approach to either one or 
other of the inferior classes. 

The amphibia (i.e, frogs, toads, and efts) were long con- 
sidered (and are so still by some) to be reptiles, showing an 
affinity to fishes. It now appears that they form with the latter 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 348. 
t A lemur, or low kind of ape. The Aye-aye is one that differs singularly 
from all other apes, or indeed lemurs. 
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one great group,* which differs widely from reptiles, while its 
two component classes are very difficult to separate from each 
other in a thoroughly satisfactory manner. 

On the hypothesis of gradual and minute modification the 
succession of organisms on this planet must have been a 
progress from the more general to the more special. Yet some 
of the most recently discovered fossils show a structure singularly 
more generalised than any exhibited by older forms; while 
others are more special than are any allied creatures of the 
existing creation. 

A notable example of the former circumstance is offered 
by Macrauchenia—a hoofed animal, which was at first supposed 
to be a kind of llama. Hoofed animals are divisible into two 
very distinct series, according as the number of functional toes 
on each hind foot are odd or even. And many other characters 
are found to go with this obvious one. Now the very earliest 
ungulata show this distinction, which is completely developed 
and marked in the eocene Palceotherium and Anoplotherium 
found in Paris by Cuvier. ‘The former of these has the toes 
odd (perissodactyle), the other has them even (artiodactyle). 

Now the Macrauchenia, from the first relics of it which were 
found, was thought to belong plainly to the even-toed division. 
But subsequent discoveries seemed to give it an equal claim 
to rank amongst the perissodactyle forms. Others again inclined 
the balance of probability towards the artiodactyles. Finally it 
appears probable that this very recently extinct beast presents a 
highly generalised type of structure, uniting in one living form 
both artiodactyle and perissodactyle characters in a way not 
found in any other known creature living or fossil. At the same 
time, as has been said, this differentiation of artiodactyle and 
perissodactyle existed in the oldest known forms of ungulata. 

Again, no armadillo xow /iving presents nearly such a remark- 
able speciality of structure, as was possessed by the extinct 
Glyptodon. Nor does any predacious beast of the present day 
show such a highly differentiated and specially carnivorous 
dentition, as that which characterises the extinct Machairodus or 
sabre-toothed tiger. It is not pretended that these instances 
are irreconcilable with “Natural Selection.” Nevertheless they 
point in an opposite direction. 

7. That certain fossil transitional forms are absent, which might 
have been expected to be present. 

Some of the facts already enumerated tend more or less to 


* Ichthyopsida of Professor Huxley. 
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support the above proposition. The only notable instance in 
which discoveries recently made appear to fill up an important 
hiatus is the interpretation lately given by Professor Huxley* to 
the remains of the dinosauria, and which we noticed in the first 
part of this paper. The learned Professor has, as before said, 
shown that in very important and significant points the skeletons 
of the Iguanodon and of its allies approximate very closely to that 
existing in the Ostrich, Emeu, Rhea, &c. He has given weighty 
reasons for thinking that the line of affinity between birds and 
reptiles passes rather to the birds last named from the dinosauria, 
than from the pterodactyles through the Archzopteryx to the 
ordinary birds. Finally, he has thrown out the suggestion that 
the celebrated footsteps left by some extinct three-toed creatures 
on the very ancient sandstone of Connecticut were made, not, 
as hitherto supposed, by true birds, but by more or less ornithic 
reptiles. But even if all this were conceded, it would not 
approach to a demonstration of specific origin by minute modifi- 
cation. And though it harmonises well with “ Natural Selection,” 
it is equally consistent with the rapid and sudden development 
of new specific forms of life. Indeed, the Professor, with laudable 
caution and a moderation too little observed by some Teutonic 
Darwinians, guarded himself from any imputation of asserting 
dogmatically the theory of “ Natural Selection,” while upholding 
fully the doctrine of evolution. 

But, after all, it is by no means certain that the Connecticut 
footsteps were made by very ornithic reptiles, or extremely 
sauroid birds. And it must not be forgotten that a completely 
carinatet bird (the Archzeopteryx) existed at a time, when as yet 
we have no evidence of some of the dinosauria having come 
into being. 

Again, the pterodactyles, though a numerous group, are all 
true and perfect pterodactyles, though surely some of the many 
incipient forms would have had at least as good a chance of 
preservation. 

The group of whales is a very marked one, and apparently of 
recent origin, geologically speaking. It is curious then that so 
few instances tending to indicate their line of descent should 
have presented themselves. The bat again is a form which, on 
the Darwinian hypothesis, we might surely expect to have left 
behind some relics of the incipient stages of its development. 

But not only is it the case that we fail to find any traces of 


* See also the Popular Science Review for July, 1868. 
+ A bird with a keeled breast-bone, such as almost all existing birds possess. 
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the incipient stages of numerous very peculiar groups of animals, 
but it is undeniable that there are instances in which a gradua/ 
transition appeared to be all but demonstrated, but which 
instances have been upset: and refuted by further investigation. 
At one time the remains of the labyrinthodonts which up till 
then had been discovered, justified the opinion that as time went 
on, forms had successively appeared with more and more com- 
plete segmentation and ossification of the back-bone, which in 
the earliest forms was a soft continuous rod or notochord. Now, 
however, it is considered probable that the Archegosaurus was a 
larval* form, while labyrinthodonts with completely developed 
vertebree have now been found to exist amongst the very earliest 
forms yet discovered. ‘The same may be said regarding the eyes 
of the trilobites, some of the oldest forms having been found as 
well furnished in that respect as the very last of the group, which 
has left its remains accessible to observation. 

Such instances however, as well as the way in which 
marked and special forms (as the pterodactyles, &c., before 
referred to), appear at once in, and similarly disappear from, the 
geological record, are, we well know, explicable on the Darwinian 
hypothesis. Of course the alleged extreme, and probably great, 
imperfection of that record may be pleaded validly in excuse. 
But it 7s an excuse.t Nor is it possible to deny the @ priori 
probability of the preservation of at least a few minutely transi- 
tional forms in one or other instance, if every species without 
exception has arisen exclusively by such minute transitions. 

8. Zhe great extent of geographical change, required during the 
existence of the present fauna, forms another objection, 

Many facts as to the present distribution of animal life on the 
earth’s surface are readily explicable by the hypothesis of slight 
elevations and depressions of larger and smaller parts of that 
surface. But there are others, the existence of which it is very 
difficult, if not altogether impossible, so to explain. Thus, with 
regard to existing fresh-water fishes, pleurodont} lizards, and 
insectivorous mammals, it is necessary to assume (on the 
Darwinian theory) that Africa and India were intimately con- 


* A larva is an immature individual. Thus a tadpole is the larval form of 
a frog. 

+ As Professor Huxley, with his characteristic candour, fully admits in the 
paper on the dinosauria, before referred to. 

} Those in which the teeth are attached by their sides within the margin of 
the jaw. Those in which the teeth are attached to the summit of the margin 
are termed acrodont. 
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nected, on account of the resemblance between the fresh-water 
fishes of the two regions. For the same reason we must consider 
Northern Africa and South America to have been similarly 
continuous ; although the latter combination must have been 
distinct from the former one. Since, though Africa has forms of 
fresh-water fish like those of India on the one hand and South 
America on the other, yet the Indian-like forms are different 
from the American-like ones; and no forms extended from India 
to South America. 

Land in the place of Southern Africa must (on the same 
theory) have been continuous with South America on the one 
hand and with Madagascar on the other. This is shown by the 


existence of pleurodont iguanian lizards in both these extremes, 


and nowhere else on the earth’s surface, certainly not on the 
present continent of Africa as yet known; while the previous 
land in its place must have been distinct from the Africa con- 
nected with India, or that which originally had its streams 
continuous with those of South America. For the fresh-water 
fishes, like those common to Africa and South America, are not, 


-as far as yet known, found in Madagascar. 


The last-named island and the West Indies were (on the same 
theory) also once continuous, as is shown by the existence of the 
insectivorous genera Centetes, Ericulus, and Echinops in Mada- 


_gascar, while the only other member of the group to which they 


belong is a resident in Cuba and Hayti—the genus Solenodon. 
But this union must have been at a period when the great 
lemurine group was absent. For it is difficult to understand the 
spread of such a form as Solenodon and the non-extension of 
the active lemurs, or their utter extirpation, in such a congenial 
locality as the West Indian Archipelago. 

Again, the very close connection of South America and 
Australia is evidenced (always on the Darwinian theory) not 


only from the marsupial fauna of both, but also from the frogs 
-and toads which respectively inhabit those regions, and a truly 


remarkable similarity and parallelism exists between certain of 
the same animals inhabiting South-western America and Europe.* 
Now all these facts refer to existing animals only ; and we think 
many geologists will demur to the introduction of such vast 
geographical changes, amounting to the sinking and re-emergence 
of Africa and an Atlantis some three, if not four, times since the 
development of the present fauna on the earth’s surface. 


* See a paper read by Dr. Giinther before the Zoological Society, on 
June 25, 1868, 
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These difficulties are evaded, if we concede the possibility of 
the independent origin of similar forms under similar conditions. 
Certainly the independent building up of such definite resem- 
blances in different species of pleurodont lizards is at first sight 
startling. But we have already seen that it is impossible to escape 
independent origins ‘of similar forms upon any hypothesis. Nor 
are the teeth of the dog and the thylacine, or any of the other 
instances before enumerated in the first part of this paper, really 
less wonderful instances of independent origination, than are 
similar lizards, fishes, frogs, or toads. 

9. That the objection drawn from the physiological difference 
between “ species” and “races” still exists unrefuted. 

Mr. Darwin candidly admits difficulties regarding the sterility 
of different species when crossed, and demonstrates satisfactorily 
that it could never have arisen from the action of “ Natural 
Selection.” He remarks,* also “ With some few exceptions in the 
case of plants, domesticated varieties—such as those of the dog, 
fowl, pigeon, several fruit-trees, and culinary vegetables, which 
differ from each other in external characters more than many 
species—are perfectly fertile when crossed, or even fertile in 
excess, whilst closely allied species are almost invariably in some 
degree sterile.” It is true he adds, “that we can, to a certain 
extent, give a satisfactory answer,” but to our mind at least the 
answer is zof satisfactory, or, indeed, clear. 

Mr. Darwin says, as to the sterility of species, that “‘ the cause 
lies exclusively in differences in their sexual constitution.” But the 
problem is, what zs this “ difference,” the existence of which all 
must, of course, admit; and as to this, he adds, ‘“‘ we are far from 
precisely knowing the cause.”t He, however, attempts to account 
for it by the exposure of species ‘‘to more uniform conditions 
during long periods of time” than those to which varieties are 
exposed; and that as wild animals, when captured, are often 
rendered sterile by captivity, so the influence of union with 
another species may produce a similar effect. It seems to us 
a most unwarrantably strong presumption that a cross with what 
on the Darwinian theory can only be a slightly diverging 
descendant of a common parent, should produce an effect equal 
to that of captivity and consequent change of habit, as well as 
at least considerable modification of food. 

No clear case has been given by Mr. Darwin in which mongrel 
animals, descended from the same undoubted species, have been 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 189. 
+ Lbid., p. 190. 
VOL, XI. L 
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infertile zufer se ; nor any clear case in which hybrids, between two 
generally admitted distinct species of animals, have been fertile 
inter Se. 

It is true that facts are brought forward tending to establish 
the probability of the doctrines of Pallas, that species may some- 
times be rendered fertile by domestication. But even if this were 
proved—which it is xof—it would be no approximation towards 
proving the converse, that races and varieties may become sterile 
when crossed. And whatever may be the preference occasionally 
shown by certain breeds to mate with their own variety, no 
sterility is recorded as resulting from unions with other varieties. 
Indeed, Mr. Darwin remarks :* ‘‘ With respect to sterility from 
the crossing of domestic races, I know of no well-ascertained case 
with animals. ‘This fact (seeing the great difference in structure 
between some breeds of pigeons, fowls, pigs, dogs, &c.) is extra- 
ordinary, when contrasted with the sterility of many closely-allied 
natural species when crossed.” 

It has been asserted that three species of pheasants produce 
fertile hybrids. It would be highly interesting to know whether 
they are subject to variations, bearing in mind the remarkable 
phenomenon of the sudden production of the black-shouldered 
peacock before alluded to. 

10. That the phenomena of reversion still present a difficulty, 
which has been by no means overcome. 

In controverting the generally-received opinion as to “ rever- 
sion,” Mr. Darwin has shown that it is not all breeds which in a 
few years revert to the original form. But he has shown no more. 

Thus the feral rabbits of Porto Santo, Jamaica, and the 
Falkland Islands, have not yet so revertedt in those several 
localities. Nevertheless, a Porto Santo rabbit brought to England 
reverted in a manner the most striking, recovering the proper 
colour of its fur “‘in rather less than four years.” 

Again, the white silk fowl in our climate “reverts to the 
ordinary colour of the common fowl in its skin and bones, due 
care having been taken to prevent any cross.”§ This reversion 
taking place in spite of careful selection is very remarkable. 

Numerous instances of reversion are given by Mr. Darwin, 
both as regards plants and animals; amongst others the singular 
fact of bud reversion,|| and the curiously recurring development 
of black sheep, in spite of the most careful selection.% It is true 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 104. 
+ Jbid., vol. i., p. 115. t Lbid., vol. i., p. 114. 
§ Jbid., vol. i., p. 243. Zdéd., vol. ii., p. 361. Zbid., vol. ii., p. 30. 
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these instances are explicable by means of other hypotheses than 
that which assumes a limit to specific variation. Nevertheless it 
cannot be denied that the phenomena of reversion tend to favour 
the limitation hypothesis, while the cases of non-reversion do not 
contradict it. Besides, it is not contended that all species have 
the same amount of variability, but on the contrary, that the 
differences between their capacities in this respect are very 
marked, as shown, «g., by the fowl and duck on the one 
hand, and the peacock and goose on the other. Similarly the 
tendency of reversion may produce its effect at an indefinitely 
longer period in some species, and under some circumstances, 
than in others. 

Some of the instances given as cases of reversion are quite 
untenable ; as, for example, where Mr. Darwin regards the 
occasional presence of supernumerary digits in man as a retention 
of an embryonic condition.* For this error, however, the author 
is not responsible, as he reposes on the authority of Professor 
Owen, and quotes that naturalist’s remark that in the ichthy- 
opterygia ‘the digits may be seven, eight, or nine in number, a 
significant mark of piscine affinity.” The fact is, that in the 
ichthyopterygia, as in all known vertebrates, there are nominally 
never more than five digits. The appearance of a greater number 
is due to the development of certain marginal ossicles around 
the terminal limb-segment, sometimes even extending as far 
as the proximal limb-segment ; while, as to “ piscine affinity,” no 
fish can be said to have even a single digit, no relation of homo- 
logy whatever being really traceable between the fin-rays of fishes 
and the true digits of higher animals, though such a relation has 
commonly been assumed to exist. 

Again Mr. Darwin observes,t “The greater frequency of a 
monster kind of proboscis in the pig than in any other animal, 
considering the position of the pig in the mammalian series, has 
likewise been attributed, perhaps truly, to reversion.” He refers 
to Isid. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Des Anomalies, t. iii., p. 353. It is 
very difficult, however, to see in what way this can be a case of 
reversion, as the only known proboscidian ungulates are the 
elephants and tapirs, and to neither of these has the pig any 
close affinity. On the Darwinian theory, such a structure should 
rather appear in the horse than in any form of pig ; as the horse, 
like the tapir, belongs to the perissodactyle, or odd-toed group of 
hoofed beasts. 


* Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 16, and also p. 57. 
+ Lbid., vol. ii., p. 57. 
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As before hinted, the element of: time must be taken into 
account in judging of the phenomena of “reversion.” Con- 
sidering the inconceivably vast series of ages required by 
“Natural Selection” for the development of species, no nearly 
sufficient period has yet elapsed since man’s action to justify the 
assertion that any given breed will not ultimately revert. 

11. That even tf the origin of species by “Natural Selection” were 
proved, yet other phenomena not less remarkable would still remain 
unexplained, and that the explanation of such may possibly be at the 
same time the key to specific origination. 

The phenomena in question are those indicated by the terms 
serial, bilateral, and vertical homology.* 

The facts of serial homologyt seem hardly to have excited the 
amount of interest they undoubtedly merit. Many writers have 
occupied themselves with investigations and speculations as to 
what portions of the leg and foot answer to what parts of the 
arm and hand. But comparatively few have devoted much time 
and thought to the question of serial homology in general. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, however, in his charming work, entitled 
First Principles of Biology, has given forth ideas on the subject, 
which deserve careful perusal and consideration, and which apply 
to all the three kinds of homology mentioned above. These 
ideas we will notice a little further on. 

Serial homology is most strikingly manifested in such a creature 
as the hundred-legs, or centipede. There the body consists 
(except at its two ends) of a longitudinal series of externally 
quite similar segments. Each segment supports a pair of limbs, 
and the appendages of all the segments (except as before) are 
completely alike. 


* “* Homology ” means such a relation between different parts that the 
parts in question may be said in some sense to be ‘‘ essentially the same,” or, 
at least, ‘‘of similar nature.” The term homologous may be applied to 
different parts of the same individual, as to ‘‘ the right and left hands,” or to 
**joints of the backbone,” or to ‘‘ the teeth of the two jaws.” The homology 
here spoken of is of this kind, and applies only to different parts of the same 
individual. ‘The term homologous is, however, also applied to similar parts 
of different species, as to the arm of man and to the foreleg of the horse, or 
to the paddle of the whale and the wing of the bat. This latter kind of 
homology may be further distinguished into (1.) a relationship which—on 
Darwinian principles—would be due to direct descent, and (2.) a relationship 
induced, not derived—e.g., the relationship of the tooth of the thylacine to 
that of the dog, spoken of in the first part of this paper. 

+ Serial homology is the relation of resemblance and affinity existing 
between parts placed in series one behind the other in the same individual— 
¢.g:, the limbs of the centipede, the ribs or joints of the backbone of a horse. 
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A less complete case of serial homology is presented by 
crustacea (animals of the crab class), notably by the Squilla and by 
the common lobster. In the last case, great as are the apparent 
differences between the appendages of different parts (¢¢., between 
the antennz,* the mandibles,t the great claws, the swimmerets}), 
yet these differences do not exist at first ; for in development they 
all make their appearance similar in form. 

Such an obvious serial repetition of parts does not obtain in the 
highest, or back-boned animals—vertebrata. In man, ¢g., nothing 
of the kind is externally visible, and we have to penetrate to his 
skeleton to find such. There, indeed, we discover a number of 
pairs of bones, each pair so obviously resembling the others, that 
they all receive a common name—the ribs. ‘There also we find a 
still more remarkable series of similar parts, the vertebre (or joints 
of the back-bone), which are admitted by all to possess a certain 
community of structure. 

It is in their limbs, however, that the vertebrata present the 
most obvious and striking serial homology—the only serial 
homology externally visible. And, as has been said, this fact has 
excited much attention and inquiry, for though striking, this 
correspondence is never complete. 

Mr. Darwin recognises§ this homology, which enters into his 
laws of correlation. ‘To say, however, that any parts resemble 
each other by “a law of correlation” is no very satisfactory 
explanation, nor one specially favourable to ‘‘ Natural Selection.” 

The resemblance between the fore and hind limbs seems 
sometimes to have been strongly educed in creatures which, on 
the Darwinian hypothesis, are the descendants of others in which 
it was far less marked. The common parent of efts on the one 
hand, and of sharks and rays on the other, cannot be conceived 
to have possessed that remarkable correspondence between the 
bones and cartilages of the fore and hind limbs recently pointed 
out by Gegenbaur as existing in the former.|| 

Now it is not conceivable that indefinite variation and 
“‘ Natural Selection” could ever build up this serial symmetry 
without some special innate tendency so to build up possessed by 
the organism itself. By special tendency we mean one, the laws 
and conditions of which are as yet unknown, and analogous 


* The long filamentary processes projecting from the head. 
+ The first pair of jaws. 

+ The paddle-like limbs placed beneath the so-called tail. 
§ Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol, ii., p. 322. 
|| See his Carpus and Tarsus. 
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to the innate powers possessed by crystals similarly to build up: 
certain peculiar and very definite forms. 

That there 7s some such special and peculiar influence seems to- 
us clear, not only from facts of comparative anatomy, but also: 
from those of teratology* and pathology. 

Whatever may be said regarding efts or newts, yet tortoises on. 
the one hand and plesiosauriat on the other must be admitted 
by all to be highly differentiated organisms, and far enough 
removed from what, on Mr. Darwin’s theory, must have been the 
earliest limbed vertebrate type. Yet they exhibit such a remark- 
able uniformity in fore and hind limb structure that it is impossible 
to doubt its independent appearance in these two widely-different 
types of animal life. 

Mr. Darwin citest a remarkable instance of what he is inclined 
to regard as the development in the foot of birds of a sort of 
representation of the wing feathers of its hand. He says: “In 
several distinct breeds of the pigeon and fowl the legs and the two 
outer toes are heavily feathered, so that, in the trumpeter pigeon, 
they appear like little wings. In the feather-legged bantam, the 
‘boots’ or feathers which grow from the outside of the leg and 
generally from the two outer toes, have, according to the excellent 
authority of Mr. Hewitt, been seen to exceed the wing feathers in 
length, and in one case were actually nine-and-a-half inches in 
length! As Mr. Blyth has remarked to me, these leg-feathers 
resemble the primary wing-feathers, and are totally unlike the fine 
down which naturally grows on the legs of some birds, such as 
grouse and owls. Hence it may be suspected that excess of food 
has first given redundancy to the plumage, and then that the law 
of homologous variation has led to the development of feathers on 
the legs, in a position corresponding with those on the wing, 
namely, on the outside of the tarsi and toes. I am strengthened in 
this belief by the following curious case of correlation, which for a 
long time seemed to me utterly inexplicable, namely, that in 
pigeons of any breeds, if the legs are feathered, the two outer toes 
are partially connected by skin. These two outer toes correspond 
with our third and fourth toes. Now, in the wing of the pigeon or 
any other bird, the first and fifth digits are wholly aborted ; 
the second is rudimentary, and carries the so-called ‘bastard- 
wing ;’ whilst the third and fourth digits are completely united 


* The science of abnormal forms. 
+ Large extinct marine reptiles, with long necks, small heads, and paddle- 


like limbs. 
t Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 322. 
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and enclosed by skin, together forming the extremity of the wing. 
So that in feather-footed pigeons, not only does the exterior 
surface support a row of long feathers, like wing-feathers, but the 
very same feathers which in the wing are completely united by 
skin become partially united by skin in the feet; and thus, by the 
law of the correlated variation of homologous parts, we can 
understand the curious connection of feathered legs and mem- 
brane between the two outer toes.” This notion may of course 
be erroneous, but it is well worthy much consideration. 

As to teratology, it is notorious that similar abnormalities are 
often found to co-exist in both the fore and hind extremities— 
“VAnomalie se répéte d’un membre thoracique au membre 
abdominal du méme cété.* And he afterwards quotes from 
Weitbrecht,t who had “ observé dans un cas l’absence simultanée 
aux deux mains et aux deux pieds, de quelques doigts, de 
quelques métacarpiens et métatarsiens, enfin de quelques os du 
carpe et du tarse.” 

As to pathology, those interested in the subject may consult 
Budd, in the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. xxv., London, 
1852; James Paget’s Surgical Pathology, p. 27, Philadelphia, 
1860; and Burt G. Wilder’s “ Pathological Polarities,” in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal of April 5, 1866. 

Vertical homology} is much less marked than is serial homology, 
nevertheless it is plainly to be seen in the tail region of most 
fishes, and in the far-extending dorsal (back) and ventral (belly) 
fins of such kinds as the sole and flounder. 

Lateral homology§ (or bilateral symmetry), on the other hand, is 
much more marked, and indeed exists at one or other time of life 
in all animals except some very lowly organised creatures, like the 
star fishes, which, when adult, seem to possess a radial symmetry, 
having a distinct bilateral symmetry at an earlier stage of 
existence. In the highest animals this symmetry is laid down at 
the very dawn of life, the first trace of the future creature being 
a longitudinal streak—the embryonic “ primitive groove.” Now 
the resemblance between the right and left sides of the body is 
stated by Herbert Spencer|| to be simply due to the similarity of 
the conditions which affect the two sides respectively. And indeed 
he explains in the same manner the occasional presence of 


* Hist. Générale des Anomalies, t. i., p. 228, Bruxelles, 1837. 

+ Nov. Comment. Petrop., t. ix., p. 269. 

+ The homological resemblance of parts placed one above the other beneath. 
§ That of the right hand or foot with the left hand or foot, &c. 
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vertical homology, and, in an analogous way, the serial homology 
of vertebrate animals. The serial repetitions of such creatures as 
the lobster he attributes to quite another cause, riamely, the 
coalescence of organisms of a lower degree of aggregation in one 
longitudinal series, through survival of the fittest aggregation. 

The general absence of symmetry between the dorsal and ventral 
surfaces of animals he explains by the different conditions to 
which these surfaces are exposed, as also the occasional bilateral 
asymmetry, as in the flat fishes (Aleuronectida), snails, &c. But it 
is, to say the least, open to grave doubt, whether the action of 
similar conditions could ever build up such detailed and striking 
repetitions, were there no internal tendency in these animals to 
develope in the way they do. It appears more probable that the 
inclination of each organism is to develope in a symmetrical 
manner, and that this tendency is controlled and subordinated by 
the action of external conditions, than that symmetry is superin- 
duced ab externo. That there is some tendency of this kind— 
which has been spoken of as a polarity*—seems to us to be 
demonstrated by those numerous cases in which similar additional 
digits or other deformities are found in both hands or in both feet. 
But perhaps one of the most remarkable and striking cases is given 
by Mr. Darwin himself. He says:t ‘“‘ Near approach to identity is 
curiously shown in many diseases in which the same exact points 
on the right and left side of the body are similarly affected. Thus 
Mr. Paget (Surgical Pathology, vol. i., p. 19, 1853) gives a 
drawing of a diseased pelvis, in which the bone has grown into 
a most complicated pattern, but ‘there is not one spot or line on 
one side which is not represented, as exactly as it would be ina 
mirror, on the other.’” No action of external conditions could 
possibly have determined this phenomenon. 

We may here notice a remark made by Mr. Darwin. He says, 
after speaking of Julia Pastrana} and a man of the Burmese Court: 
‘‘ These cases and those of the hairless dogs forcibly call to mind 
the fact that the two orders of mammals—namely, the edentata 
and cetacea—which are the most abnormal in their dermal 
covering, are likewise the most abnormal either by deficiency 
or redundancy of teeth.”§ The fact is incontestable. But the 
armadillos are more abnormal than the American ant-eaters as 


* As by Dr. Wyman, in his paper Ox Symmetry and Homology in Limbs, 
Boston, 1867. 

¢ Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 369. 

t A remarkable woman exhibited in London some years ago. 

§ Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii., p. 328. 
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regards their dermal covering, yet in their dentition they are less 
so; while the Cape ant-eater (or aard-vark, orycteropus) has 
teeth such as exist in no other mammal, though its hairy coat 
exhibits no marked peculiarity. Again, the pangolins* stand 
alone amongst mammals as regards their scaly covering, yet their 
mouth is like that of the hairy ant-eaters, #.¢, edentulous. Again, 
the dugong and manatee are dermally alike, yet extremely diffe- 
rent as regards the structure and number of their teeth. The 
porcupine also, in spite of its enormous armature of quills, is 
supplied with as good a mouthful of teeth as are the hairy 
members of the same family; and in spite of the deficiency of 
teeth in the hairless dogs, no converse redundancy of teeth has 
been remarked, so far as we know, in Angora cats and rabbits. 

Leaving, however, on one side these latter points, it is, we 
think, evident from the facts of homology—especially when 
considered in its relations to pathology — that some innate 
and substantial cause exists in each organism, which may 
at the same time account for both specific resemblance and 
specific divergence. In obedience to the law of parsimony, 
it is more desirable to make use of one such conception 
than to imagine a number of, to all appearance, separate and 
independent “laws of correlation” between different parts of 
each animal. We think that enough has been said to show that 
what we believe to be the complex results of this tendency cannot 
have been produced by “ Natural Selection ” alone. 

If, then, in spite of Mr. Darwin’s theory, it is still necessary 
to conceive a substantial form moulding each organic being, 
and directing its development as a crystal is built up, only in 
an indefinitely more complex manner, then the claim of “ Natural 
Selection ” to explain by itself the evolution of each animal form, 
or the “origin of species” must fall to the ground. Many 
phenomena have been shown to exist, for which the Darwinian 
theory is quite unable satisfactorily to account. And a principle 
regulating the successive evolution of different organic forms, such 
as we believe exists, is not one whit more mysterious than is this 
innate tendency which, as we have seen reason to think, each 
several form possesses, while the existence of the latter favours 
the probability of the existence of the former. The rest of our 
observations we must reserve for a third and last article. 


* Scaly ant-eaters of the Old World. 
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Father Faber as a Wiriter. 


THE author of the very interesting Life of Father Faber 
lately published, tells us that Wordsworth, who was for 
some years an intimate friend of the late distinguished 
Oratorian, said that England had lost a poet when Mr. 
Faber left Ambleside and the Lake country for the flats 
of Huntingdonshire and the parochial charge of Elton. 
Men like Wordsworth are sometimes apt to overestimate 
the young aspirants whom, in a certain sense, they take 
under their protection. We may be permitted to doubt 
whether the author of Szr Lancelot could ever have pro- 
duced anything very much better; and without saying 
anything disrespectful, we may fairly ask whether the 
number of persons who can return to Sir Lancelot with 
satisfaction is large enough to warrant any very high-flown 
statement as to the poetic genius of its author. We can 
hardly think, then, that under any circumstances, Father 
Faber would have been “the poet of the age,” or, indeed, 
a poet who would have left his mark upon his generation. 
His mind was, we think, intelligent and appreciative 
rather than inventive and original. As a writer of poetry, 
it may be doubted whether he would have been capable 
of that industry and self-restraint, that severe self-discipline 
and self-judgment, which are essential for the highest and 
most lasting success. He displayed these qualities in a 
remarkable degree in the composition and elaboration of 
his devotional writings, but he never entirely conquered 
mannerism—perhaps he did not even think it a thing to 
be conquered—and he could bear to speak of one of his 
own works as “a wildish Faberian book.” It may easily be 
imagined that as a poet he would have put less restraint 
upon his fluent and graceful idiosyncrasy than as a 
religious writer, and this would certainly have stood in 
the way of his attaining the severe and serene beauty of 
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the greater poets. But we have mentioned Wordsworth’s. 


prediction, not so much for the purpose of questioning its 
probable accuracy as for that of drawing from it the 
reflection which, as it seems to us, must always lie at the 
bottom of our consideration of Father Faber’s character 
and works. He was undoubtedly in training, as we may 
say, for a poetic career when he accepted the College 
living, his practical work at which had so much influence 
in determining his course to the gates of the Catholic 
Church. His training as a poet, in the widest sense of 
the word training, coloured his whole life and influenced 
every page of his writings. He would not have been 
what he was, and he would not have written as he did, 
but for his great love and deep study of natural scenery, 
and the other chief sources of poetic inspiration. Nothing 
of that preparation to which Wordsworth so fondly looked 


as ensuring his future success as a poet, was, in reality,. 


thrown away. 

In this sense we may say of Father Faber, that his 
life was not what that of so many converts outwardly 
appears to be, a life “cut in two.” In this sense rather 
the words of his great friend just now mentioned have 
their application to him, that his years were 


Linked each to each in natural piety. 


The young man who might, after all, have been but a 
second-rate poet, grew into one of the most charming 
and poetical writers on higher subjects than those which 
ordinarily occupy the poetic faculty. There was a romance 
and a poetry about his life, about his monastic attempts 
as a Protestant parson, his devotion to his poor, the 
manner in which he gave up his living, his attempt at a 
Religious Order of his own before, most happily for the 
cause of religion in England, he offered himself and his 
followers to Dr. Newman and the Oratory. But we are 
speaking rather of his literary character. The ascetic and 
theological value of his books may be variously estimated, 
and time has yet to show how long their popularity will 
survive the absence of his winning and fascinating influence 


to find them admirers. But there can be no doubt as to. 
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the charm of their style and the beauty of their language, 


qualities comparatively wanting in most writings of this 


kind, and which, we cannot doubt, gave them that peculiar 
character and attraction which caught many a reader who 
would not otherwise have paid them any attention. It 
has often been said, that the prose of writers who have 
practised poetical composition, even unsuccessfully, has 


.a beauty and force of its own, and that remark applies 


with much precision to the case of Father Faber. 

His writings have also another characteristic, which will 
perhaps have far more to do with their permanent popu- 
larity than that of which we have spoken. Father Faber 
was always a hard worker, and his books, light and 
graceful as they appear, are the fruit of severe and con- 
stant labour. Circumstances made him very much his 
own teacher both in theology and in spirituality. We 
find no space in his life, from the time that he became 


.a Catholic to the end, when he sat on the forms of a 


theological lecture-room, and learnt in the Church’s own 
peculiar way the systematised doctrines of truth. Again, 
he was for a very few months a Novice at Maryvale, and 
was then made himself Master of Novices. But he com- 
pensated these great disadvantages as far as his own 
industry could make up for them. We find him also 
exhibiting a remarkable and sensitive caution in theo- 
logical statements, and we may be sure that he would 
have been the last to lay down the law on the strength 


_of his own deductions, or to be either severe or reckless 


in the allotment to others of censure and condemnation. 
We do not pretend to sufficient familiarity with all his 
volumes to say that he had zever occasion to acknowledge 
that he had written on a question without having sounded 
its depths, or to withdraw an opinion confidently asserted, 
but we are not aware of any instance in his case of this 
penitential nemesis, which falls (only too seldom as far 


.as publicity is concerned) upon the reckless and pre- 


sumptuous. When we consider how great was Father 
Faber’s popularity, and how little there was to fear for 
him of any very strict theological censorship, it is 
certainly very remarkable that he should have kept back 
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his works so long before he published them. Those who - 


are to any extent acquainted with the literature of the 
subjects on which he wrote are best able to testify to 
the wide extent of his reading, and the care with which 
the thoughts and ideas of various writers are collected and 
re-arranged in his works. There is, of course, great origi- 
nality about these ; but their characteristic is that they are 
so learned as well as so original, so stored with treasures 
gathered on all sides, as well as so individual and so fresh. 

We can hardly find any greater proof of the power 
exercised over the minds of ordinary readers by a light 
and fascinating style such as that of Father Faber’s works, 
than that which is contained in the contrast between the 
reception which those works met with and that which has 
been accorded to the series of Saints’ lives commonly 
called the Oratorian Lives, though begun before Father 
Faber was a member of the Congregation of St. Philip. 
Biography has almost always a peculiar charm, second 
only to that of fiction. But the Lives of the Saints posi- 
tively repelled their readers. There were some, indeed, 
who objected to parts of the contents of these volumes, 
but we do not now speak of these. But the translations 
were usually bald, not well revised, and with occasional 
obvious blunders; above all, they were translations from 
works written under a foreign atmosphere, and in many 
points uncongenial to that of England. The idea was 
excellent, and the good which has been done by the 
series is enormous. It is one of Father Faber’s highest 
honours to have conceived and carried out this under- 
taking. But what might he not have done if he had given. 
us two or three original biographies! His powers, and 
those of some of his colleagues, were shown in the series 
Lives of English Saints which they wrote before their 
conversion. It is certainly much to be regretted that the 
idea of the earlier work was not carried out. The writers 
in question had, in fact, other things to do, and they were 
obliged to trust to comparatively unskilful hands for the 
translations which became, in a certain sense, the substitutes 
for the series originated at Oxford. We are, as we have 
intimated, far from undervaluing the work that has been 
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-done by the Oratorian lives. But in a literary point of 


view they have put us back rather than advanced us. 
With a few honourable exceptions, our contemporary hagi- 


-ology has fallen back into the phase of translation—and 
-of translation often very badly done indeed. 


It seemed at one time not impossible that the successful 


-example of Father Faber’s ascetical works might lead to 


the formation of a school of writers who might imitate 
his method, and attempt to reproduce his style. One or 
two luscious allegories, full of flowers and stars and such 
like pageantry, fell unapplauded to the ground, and the 
danger was at an end. The reason was obvious. Father 
Faber’s evident fluency and facility were not common 
fluency and facility; they were the fruits of long educa- 
tion, serious training, wide reading, prudent self-criticism, 
and cautious pruning. Like one or two other successful 
and original writers, his trick might perhaps be caught, 
but his secret never. If he had founded a school, it would 
certainly have degenerated, and might have become 
mischievous. His style may be compared to the oratory 
of a man like Lacordaire ; safe in his hands, but not to be 
imitated without danger. A “wildish Faberian book ”—to 
use his own expression—was welcome enough from his 
own pen; it might have been less acceptable from the 
pen of an imitator without half his knowledge or half 
his prudence. Thus we come, with regard to Father 
Faber’s literary position, to a conclusion quite parallel to 
that which might be formed as to the man himself apart 
from his works. He was engaging, attractive, graceful, 
sweet, joyous ; but this play of beautiful outward qualities 
came from the depths of solid piety, sound virtue, and 
a life of prayer. His grace came from within, and without 
this his winning exterior might have pleased for a moment, 
but would have exercised no lasting influence. His works 
reflect at once the solidity of the inner man and the 
playful beauty of his manners and conversation. They 
too are graceful, attractive, fascinating; but their real 
power lies in the careful thought which they embody, in 
the learning on which they are founded, and the consci- 
entious self-restraint which presided over their publication. 
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I. 


‘THE works of the early Christian apologists demand especial 
attention at the present day, partly from the strong attraction 
manifested towards the primordia of the faith, partly because 
we are engaged, as against the enemies of the Church, in a 
struggle greatly resembling that of the first ages, and they who 
know how to use these remarkable monuments will have anti- 
cipated objections that were met far more than a millennium 
ago. Among these works Origen’s famous treatise against Celsus 
holds the first rank. It is a vast and miscellaneous store-house 
of deep suggestions, or curious observations. A single passage 
in it seems to have given the hint for a book that has played 
a great part in modern, that is, in Protestant thought—Butler’s 
Analogy. It contains, as might be expected from an author 
whose genius led him to very doubtful and even dangerous 
paths, much that startles one; yet on the other hand, Origen 
was one whose services claim, as far as may be, a favourable 
construction, and who can never be dispensed with by those 
who take up the task of defending the Christian Revelation 
against those without. I propose little more in the present 
inquiry than to review this ancient treatise as one might do 
a modern work, and to point out to the popular reader its 
most interesting traits, a task which, considering the limited 
space at my command, may require two or three papers for 
its completion. In this number I shall not go beyond the 
first three books. 

It is against his will that Origen undertakes an apologetic 
work on behalf of Christianity, remembering the silence of our 
Lord when in the presence of Pilate, which may teach us how 
we ought to act when put upon our defence by those who 
have no sincere wish to know the truth. Actions speak far 
more strongly than words, and a verbal defence tends to weaken 
that which is exhibited in deeds. Origen disdains the idea 
that any of the Faithful could be found so weak as to be shaken 
by arguments like those of Celsus, and therefore addresses him- 
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self either to those outside of, or weak in, the faith. Whilst 
therefore, for the sake of such persons, he offers conscientious 
solutions of the several objections urged by Celsus, he depends 
more on the large and massive effect produced by Christianity 
in revolutionising the moral state of the world, reminding us 
again of the answer given by our Lord to the inquiring disciples 
of St. John. 

There were of course two great classes in the ancient world 
whom the Christian apologist had to meet—the Jews and Pagans; 
and objections on behalf of both these classes were supplied 
by Celsus in his infidel work called dnd Adyos, “ True Reason,” 
to which Origen replies in the treatise I am considering. For 
the present I shall confine myself to the latter or Pagan side 
of the question, which is practically of greater importance to 
us, as anticipating the mental position of many of those external 
to the Church in our own times. 

One of the most farhiliar charges against Christianity in its 
earliest period was that of its forming a secret association. 
The Roman legislation was peculiarly favourable to guilds, clubs, 
and sodalities of various kinds, but then it required that these 
should be known to the laws and recognised by them. The 
existence of any institution which did not derive from human 
laws the breath of its life, was an object of suspicion and fear ; 
and such Christianity appeared to be, with its agape or love- 
feasts, of which even now the fain dénit in foreign churches 
is a relic, looking like a symbol of an illegal society. It must 
be admitted Origen’s defence against this charge is very bold. 
He compares the Christians living in the midst of the Pagan 
world to civilised people in a land of savages (he mentions 
Scythians), whom all could understand as forming themselves 
into a secret association against the unholy laws that surrounded 
them. Or again, he compares them to a conspiracy against 
one of those detestable tyrants whom Greek public feeling 
regarded as extraneous to the pale of humanity. Christianity 
was a covenant entered into against the tyranny of the devil 
and of falsehood. ‘Those who remember the sharp line which 
Greeks drew between themselves and barbarians, and, again, their 
instinctive detestation of tyrants, can perceive how well Origen 
adapted his arguments to his readers. The former feeling must 
have constituted with the majority of educated minds one of the 
greatest difficulties of Christianity. It is perhaps no exaggera- 
tion to compare it to a religion announced, for example, by 
men of colour to Europeans, and claiming obedience from the 
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superior race, accustomed haughtily to look down upon them. 

It is true that Celsus admitted—and it was not a new notion— 

that the barbarians had an aptitude for inventing ideas, and the 

Greeks for criticising, establishing, and recasting them; but this 

did not remove the repugnance felt by the latter to whatever came 
from a barbarian source, and which began by overthrowing the 
wall of separation so dear to the pride of their genius and refine- 
ment. Origen accepts and enlarges upon the admission which had 
been made by the sceptic he is answering. A man coming from 
Greek schools to the doctrine of Christianity, might not only 
judge it to be true, but work it up in such a manner as to 
approve it to the Greek method of demonstration—which in 
fact was done to a great extent by the learned Fathers; and 
still more when, in the scholastic era, Christian theology was 
set forth according to the forms of the Peripatetic dialectics. 
The same process indeed we have seen repeated in modern 
times. What is the popular Catholic apologetic literature of 
France, England, and Germany, but the statement of Catholic 
arguments in the forms which have come into fashion in 
Europe under influences not less remote, or more so, from 
Christianity than the Porch or the Academy? In the earliest 
centuries however, what seemed the weakness of the Christian 
doctrine was its real strength. A rhetorical and pedantic spirit 
had long since given such a character of barrenness and deadness 
to the Pagan schools, that the rudeness and simplicity with 
which the new Revelation was preached must have powerfully 
recommended itself to minds worn out with vain and verbal ; 
wrangling. I may quote the following passage in illustration of 

this from the third book of the treatise before us :— 


We place confidence in the purposes of the writers of the Gospels 
guessing as we do their honesty and good faith, shown in their writings 
and having nothing false and juggling and feigned and tricky. For 
it occurs to us that souls which never learned what is taught by 
Greek sophistry, abounding in persuasiveness and sharpness, and by the 
rhetoric which is busy in the courts of law, could never have thus forged 
things having a native power to produce faith, and a life corresponding 
to it. And this I think was why Jesus wished to make use of such 
teachers of His dogma, that there might be no room for a suspicion of 
persuasive sophisms ; and that it might be clearly apparent, to those 
capable of understanding, that the absence of fraud in the design of 
the writers, being full of simplicity, was deemed worthy of a divine 
power, far more effective than appears to be a sounding of words and 
composition of phrases and a train of distinctions and Greek techni- 
«cality.—Origen c. Celsuma, p. 135, ed. Gul. Spencer, Cantab. 1658. 


Not of course that Christian dogma was incapable of form, 
which it received as time went on, but it had, from the first, what 
VoL. XI. M 
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it has retained amidst all the development of the schools, an 
energy as addressed to the people, which Greek philosophy never 
knew. It certainly needed this, humanly speaking, to overcome 
the profound prejudice which Pagan antiquity had against the 
Jews, and which is shown by the almost complete silence of 
earlier writers about that nation, and by the contemptuous 
ignorance displayed by the later authors. 

Perhaps the most favourite objection of modern anti-Catholic 
controversialists is that which attempts to refer the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church to Pagan sources; which objection, 
in England, Middleton was most prominent in urging. It is 
curious that we find in the earliest ages of the Church, the precise 
analogous difficulty urged (with a different purpose indeed) by 
Celsus against the Revelation of Moses. If the moderns attack, 
for example, the use of incense or of processions as borrowed 
from Paganism, Celsus accused Moses of borrowing circumcision 
from the Egyptians. And we have seen this very objection, of 
ascribing the Mosaic institutions, the arrangements of the Temple 
for instance, to Egyptian influences, urged by a modern popular 
writer, Miss Martineau, who certainly did not learn it from 
Celsus. 

As to circumcision, Origin treats the objection very briefly. 
asserting the authority of Moses in ascribing it to Abraham, 
against that of the Egyptians to the contrary, and mentioning the 
curious fact that they themselves, in certain incantations, invoked 
the name of the God of Abraham and Isaac. This tendency to 
degrade the true by partly accepting it, and yet placing it on a 
level with the false, we see is no new phenomenon in the world ; 
and we may compare those Egyptians who mingled the highest of 
names among their false gods, with the Emperor Alexander 
Severus, who had statues of Christ and of Orpheus in his chapel, 
with the Saxon Redwald, who in the same temple had an altar 
for the Christian sacrifice, and a smaller one for his idols (Bede, 
Led. Hist. ii. 15), with the Samaritans of old, who gave the 
example of this sort of syncretism, and with the continual 
borrowing we see going on before us, on the part of sectaries, 
from the ceremonial of the Catholic Church. 

Perhaps the victory of Christianity over the ancient Egyptian 
religion has not been sufficiently considered. It must have been 
a much greater achievement than the overthrow of Greek and 
Roman Paganism, which Egypt had extensively fascinated by its 
gorgeous ritual and mysterious temples. Its influence over the 
imagination of the Pagan world is shown even in a passage where 
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Celsus draws a contemptuous parallel between it and Christianity. 
Origin observes— 


He would compare the nature of our faith with the proceedings of 
the Egyptians ; among whom there meet one, at the entrance, splendid 
enclosures, and groves, and vast and beautiful gateways, and marvellous 
temples, and imposing buildings around, and very superstitious and 
mystical ceremonies ; but on entering inside, there is seen worshipped 
a cat, ora monkey, or a crocodile, or a goat, or a dog. —Lib. iii, p. 121. 


In reply, Origin demands what analogy there can be between 
Christian churches and the Pagan temples, or between that which 
they revealed within to the worshipper ; the one, the prophecies, 
Almighty God, the condemnation of idols, Jesus Christ crucified ; 
the others, a brute beast adored in the sanctuary. But again, 
the Egyptian superstition was powerful, not only from its awe- 
inspiring magnificence externally, but also from its aptitude 
to lend itself to the ideas of its western conquerors. Of this, 
a remarkable example is the worship of Antinous, which was 
manufactured, so to speak, and got up by the Egyptian priests 
to gratify the Emperor Hadrian, of whom he was the degraded 
and miserable favourite. Celsus had attempted to liken the 
Christian worship of the Redeemer to that rendered by various 
nations to deceased heroes, as by the Getz to Zalmolxis, the 
Cilicians to Mopsus, the Acarnanians to Amphilochus, the 
Thebans to Amphiaraus, and the Lebadeans to Trophonius. 
And to these he added the worship which had lately become 
fashionable, of Antinous, in whose honour even a city of 
importance had been built, called after him Antinoopolis. The 
latter parallel, as Origen says, seems to have been urged by 
Celsus only giAéydpws from simple hostility, and to deserve no 
answer in itself. Those who knew who Antinous was, and who 
were not the willing slaves of a detestable superstition, would 
certainly not go along with Celsus in an argument showing 
only his malignity. Yet it is noteworthy in this study of Paganism, 
to observe the preternatural hold this strange worship seems 
to have obtained over the mind of the populace. I shall quote 
Origen’s account of it :—- 


If one examines the case of Antinous with a love of truth and 
impartially, one would find that the causes of his seeming to effect 
anything at Antinoopolis, and subsequently to his death, are frauds 
and mystical quackeries of the Egyptians; which is related with 
reference to other temples also, as having been brought about by 
Egyptians, and people clever in such things, setting up in certain 
places oracular or medicinal demons, who often even torment those 
who seem to have transgressed something in regard to ordinary meats, 
or in regard to touching a dead body, that they may seem to frighten 
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the ignorant multitude. And such a one is he who, at Antinoopolis, is 
held to be a god of Egypt, whose virtues some who lead reckless lives 
tell lies about, and others, deceived by the devil who is there estab- 
lished, some too condemned by a guilty conscience, think that they are 
suffering divine a punishment sent by Antinous. And such like are the 
mysteries they perform, and the supposed oracles ; very remote from 
which is the case of Jesus. For not sorcerers meeting together, and 
out of favour to the command of a sovereign, or the bidding of a 
governor, seemed to have made Him a God; but He Himself, the 
Author of all things, conformably to His marvellously persuasive might 
in speaking, recommended Him, as worthy of honour, not only to men 
| who wish to be wise, but to demons also, and to other invisible powers, 
who up to the present time make it manifest, either that they fear 
the name of Jesus as superior, or receive it with awe as of their lawful 
ruler.—p. 132. 
The worship of Antinous was only a strong instance of the 
same tendency which was so long exhibited in the Roman world 
of deifying the Emperors. We have but to open the pages of 


| Tacitus to perceive how perfectly serious that superstition was, or 
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those of Virgil to observe how, at so early a period in the history 
of the Empire, it had begun. For example, recal the well-known 
passage : 
} Et viridi in campo templum de marmore ponam, 

Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 

| Mincius et tenera praeduxit arundine ripas, 

} In medio mihi Cesar erit, templumque tenebit.— Georg. iii. 13. 


The less familiar poem of the Cw/ex is, perhaps, justly rejected by 
the critics. Yet these lines in it, whether addressed to Octa- 


vianus or not, are very curious, and like the age— 


Et tibi, sancte puer, memorabitur, et tibi crescet, 
Gloria perpetuum lucens, mansura per zvum. —v. 36. 


The Pagan teachers sought to oppose miracles of their own gods 
to those urged by the Christians. Thus, in particular, Celsus 
stated that crowds, both of Greeks and barbarians, had often 
seen the god #sculapius, aud not, he contended, as a mere 
vision, but as actually working cures and foretelling the future. 
Origen disputes the ability of Celsus to produce such crowds of 
witnesses as he boasted; but there could not be a doubt there 
were crowds, both of Greeks and barbarians who believed in 
Jesus, and some who worked miracles in His name. He himself, 
he declares, had seen many instances of persons healed of severe 
accidents, mania, and innumerable other evils, which neither men 
nor demons had been able to remedy. But allowing that Aéscu- 
lapius might be a medicinal demon, the power of healing and of 
prophecy was a thing indifferent, which did not of itself prove the 
goodness of those who possessed it; and, in fact, the alleged 
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objects of the miraculous powers of A¢sculapius or Apollo were 
said, in many cases, to be persons who were unworthy to live. 
The claims of the oracle of Apollo, again, might be disposed of 
by such specimens of it as its recommendation of the pugilist 
Cleomedes to divine honours, and that of the genius of the 
impure Archilochus as the servant of the Muses. To another 
class of reported supernatural events by which Celsus sought to 
discredit the Christian miracles belongs such a wild story as that 
of the apparitions of Aristeas, related by Herodotus. Origen 
replies to this by developing the important principle that the 
history of Christianity itself throws back a reflex light on the 
miracles which heralded it in. Were Herodotus and Pindar to 
be believed, and those who schooled themselved to die for the 
doctrines of Jesus to have their testimony rejected? He invites 
his opponent to compare the story of Aristeas with all we are told 
of Jesus, and then judge by the results which followed the latter 
in the reformation of morals and reverence to the Almighty, 
whether credence was not due to it, and not to the apparitions of 
Aristeas. What could Providence mean by such _ purposeless 
marvels as those told by Herodotus? What good came of them 
to mankind? But Christians could appeal in all that followed 
the advent of the Saviour to a great purpose that God plainly had 
in view, laid on the foundation of the Apostles, but confirmed 
subsequently by works of healing and other manifestations in the 
name of Jesus. This same principle, with due modifications, 
might perhaps be applied very safely in meeting numerous alleged 
wonders which the spirit of Antichrist is working at this day. It 
is hardly necessary to balance the probabilities of their character 
as supernatural or otherwise, when they can be readily estimated 
in their results and action upon the world. 

When Celsus, referring to the prophecies about the marvels 
that would be wrought by Antichrist, demands on what principle 
one set of miracles should be held as proofs of divine power, the 
other rejected as produced by sorcerers, Origen replies in a 
manner which shows he had well weighed this subtle objection, 
too obvious not to have occurred even to ordinary minds, and by 
that very fact of littke moment. The great test again is the issue, 
the rA0s, which decided the view to be taken of the miracles of 
Moses and those of his Egyptian rivals respectively. The resem- 
blance we perceive in the physical world between species like the 
wolf and the dog, suggests a parallel in the spiritual order, and 
the great apologist lays it down as a maxim, that wherever there 
is something worse which pretends to be homogeneous with that 
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which is better, of necessity that which is better manifests itself 
on the opposite side ; so that if wonders are produced by sorcery, 
there must be corresponding effects from divine energy in life. 
One must either, he says, deny both, or admit the latter. And 
if one were to admit that marvels may be ascribed to sorcery, and 
to refuse to accept those that come from divine power, it would 
be like maintaining that there may be sophisms and _ persuasive 
arguments, missing the truth, but that sound reasoning and a 
logic foreign to sophistry is impossible. The turn which infidelity 
has taken in many minds at the present day, running wild after 
mesmerism in all its various phases, makes the reflections of 
Origen on this head particularly valuable; and they exhibit a 
candour and an honest effort to meet the difficulty of the oppo- 
nent that renders them very telling. Not certainly that Celsus 
seems to have been a fair opponent, since he was evidently 
careless of consistency, and made it his great object to throw 
objections together, but his work clearly stated, in places, what 
must have caused honest minds, external to the Church, to desire 
further light. However, to proceed with the point before us. 
Origen advises that the claimants to supernatural power be 
examined by their life and moral character, and the incidents 
attending their works, whether conducing to man’s hurt or to 
the reformation of morals; whether one effects them by the aid 
of demons and incantations, the other with soul and spirit and 
even body in a pure and holy place, to benefit mankind, and to 
lead them to belief in the true God, from the better principle, in 
fact, as opposed to the worse. We see here an anticipation of 
the discretio spirituum, familiar to later theology, by which every 
supposed miraculous phenomenon is tested by the Catholic 
Church. Without such a test, men must of course be at the 
mercy of whatever strange effect they are unable to explain. 

The question of miracles, however, was hardly that which must 
have caused the greatest difficulty to a cultivated Pagan. What 
they seemed to have felt most forcibly was the humiliation of 
surrendering their reason to the demands of faith, and the sort of 
affinity which the Christian religion seemed to have with the 
uneducated, illiterate multitude from whence came most of its 
adherents. We imagine that we hear a modern Protestant 
speaking in the very words quoted from Celsus: “There are 
some who wish neither to offer nor to receive a reason of the 
the things concerning which they believe, but use the phrases, 
‘Do not examine, but believe ;’ and ‘ Thy faith will save thee.’ 
[They tell us] ‘The wisdom in. the world is a bad thing, and the 
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folly is a good thing.’” It seems there were plenty of fanatical 
pretenders to the supernatural, begging-priests of Cybele, or 
devotees of Mithras or Sabazius, with whose audacious claims he 
classed the authority assumed by Christianity over the reason. 
Practically, the answer of Origen comes to this, that Christianity 
affords quite as much room-—to say no more—for the highest 
exercise of the reason as the proudest philosophy, in the 
investigation of the things we believe, in the interpretation of 
parable, or prophecy, or symbol, or the divine law. But it is 
impossible for such pursuits to be followed except by the few, 
both because of poverty and intellectual incapacity. What better 
method then could have been devised for the multitude than that 
proclaimed by Jesus? This admitted of no answer, because 
ancient philosophy had, on the whole, sacrificed the masses, or 
left them to the control of punishment rather than of persuasion. 
If there is a class that furnished the very idea of what a 
philosopher like Aristotle despises, it*was the servile, and it 
would be a curious study to compare the continual reference to the 
dodAog in the New Testament with the spirit in which the same 
class is alluded to in the Ethics or Politics. Origen points to the 
result which had been effected by the Christian system, to the 
vices in which the multitude had previously wallowed, and asks 
whether it was better they should be reformed in morals by an 
unreasoning belief in the punishments of sin and the rewards of 
good actions, or not to accept their bare faith, but wait till they 
could surrender themselves to the examination of reason, which 
evidently could only be the case with a small minority? If a 
right-thinking person would not suppose that even a physician 
who healed numbers of the sick, lived in the scene of his labours 
without some providential purpose, how much more he who 
healed the souls of many, made them better, taught them to refer 
every action to God, and to avoid everything that displeased 
Him, even to the smallest thought, word, or deed. If this 
reformation occurred in a hundred instances, the effect would 
surely be divine in those hundred; but how much more is the 
contrast presented by Christianity, and on what a scale? In 
the spirit of the proverbial epitaph, s¢ gueris monumentum, cir- 
cumspice, Origen seems to incite the inquirer simply to lift up 
his eyes and look round him, Christianity itself being its own 
argument. 

This taunt of ignorance was one no doubt which touched a 
mind like Origen’s to the quick. We find him again quoting the 
same objection more at large, and discussing the principle of his 
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reply. Celsus accused the Christians of using language like 
this :-— 


Let no educated man approach, no philosopher, no man of good 
sense (for these are held among you to be bad things), but whoever 
is untaught, whoever is a simpleton, whoever is childish, let him come 
with a good courage. For as they spontaneously confess that those 
people are worthy of their God, they plainly wish to persuade, and are 
able to persuade, only fools and low and stupid persons, and slaves 
and women and children.— Lib. iii., p. 137. 


And further on, affording us a most singular glance into the 
feelings of the proud and wicked society, which felt itself giving 
way under the hands of Peter the fisherman, and Paul the sail- 
maker, and their companions or successors. He says :— 


We see persons who at their houses are wool-combers, and cobblers, 
and fullers, venturing not to utter a word in the presence of the older 
and wiser masters of families, but when they have got hold of the boys 
in private, and of some silly women with them, they go through some 
wonderful matters, telling them they must not attend to their fathers 
and teachers, but obey themselves, and that the former talk nonsense 
and are absurd, and neither know nor can do anything really noble, 
being occupied with empty trash; and that they themselves alone 
know how one ought to live, and if the boys obey them they will be 
happy, and make their home happy ; and at the same time, if they 
see one of the masters and wiser persons, or the father himself 
approaching, the more prudent of them make off, but the more saucy 
set the boys on breaking loose, whispering that when the father or 
masters are present they neither can nor will explain good matters to 
the boys, for they shrink from their stupidity corrupt and depraved as 
they are ; but if they want to learn they must leave their father and 
masters, and go with the women and the boys their playfellows into 
the women’s apartments, or to the shoemaker’s shop, or to the 
washhouse, that they may attain perfection ; and, talking thus, they 
persuade them.—-/7d., p. 145. 


One imagines one hears the very gossip of the Pagan clubs, 
and the words of Celsus might almost stand for the expression of 
some angry infidel father of the present day, in France especially, 
impatient of the efforts made by the Priest, or by good Catholics, 
to counteract the evil influence he diffuses around his own house. 
Origen, in reply, challenges his opponent to say from what 
virtuous father, or from what master who taught what was good, 
Christians ever sought to withdraw their children ; and appeals to 
| the effect of Christian influence in withdrawing women from an 
immoral life, from domestic quarrelling, from a mania for the 


theatre, dancing, and superstition. ‘There were plenty, both of 
fathers of families and of teachers in the Pagan world, from whom 
; it was indeed a charity to try to remove those who had the 
misfortune to be within their sphere. 
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The pretence of Christianity having a preference for ignorance 
was one which it was easy to meet by the praises of true wisdom 
which are to be found continually in the Holy Scriptures, and the 
slander of Celsus was but 4 caricature of that consideration for 
the great bulk of mankind in which Christianity contrasted so 
favourably, as I have said, with Pagan schools. ‘The Old Testa- 
ment affords numerous passages too familiar to be quoted in 
proof of this, and in the New, the difference made by our Lord 
between His public discourses and the private, or as the Greeks 
would have called it, esoteric teaching addressed to His Disciples 
is in keeping with the same view. When Christianity preached to- 
the whole world it necessarily included the wise with the unwise. 
But the possession of false doctrines could bring no one under 
the former class. It is not to be denied that the mental character 
of Origen led him rather in the direction of wisdom or knowledge 
than of faith, though it is only fair to interpret the statements of a 
controversialist in a cause so overwhelming, by the leading idea 
in his mind at the moment, which may often lead him to give a 
stress contrary to his theory, viewed as a whole and with relation 
to all its parts. I say this because, as even the name of Origen 
must lead the well-informed, though general, reader to expect, 
many passages may meet us in considering other parts of this 
treatise which may require a very charitable interpretation from 


Catholic students of the present day. 
O. 
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Il. 
Dwrinc the period rapidly described in a former article on the 
‘Church of Japan, the progress of religion, though checked 
and restricted by various counter-influences, had been on the 
whole, steady and undoubted. Wherever partial and temporary 
persecutions had sprung up, they had invariably been succeeded 
by an increase of fervour and fresh conversions ; the influence of 
the noble constancy of the persecuted Catholics had, according to 
the ordinary principles of religion, worked like leaven to season a 
larger mass of unbelief, and the labours and sufferings undergone 
had hitherto alike resulted in a more plenteous harvest of souls. 
The growth and expansion of the Japanese Church had indeed 
been marvellous, but not so in any degree or kind differing from 
the ordinary marvels, so to speak, of divine grace; and towards 
the year 1606, they had culminated, under the administration of 
Father Valignani, in a condition of prosperity which must now be 
detailed. During the thirty years’ labour of this Missionary—the 
\ Jesuit Visitor—3z0o0 new churches had been built, 160 others 
placed under the direct superintendence of the Missionaries, 140 
more provided with Camdos, or overseers who were also cate- 
i chists, 31 colleges and houses had been founded, and a number 
of confraternities in full activity had been established. It is 
r - certainly wonderful to look back at these flourishing works 
maintained in full vigour, and to learn that although the 
{ fluctuations of the outer world of Emperor, Princes, and Governors, 
were as mischievous and nearly as perpetual as the changes of 
wind, still the admirable economy and foresight of the Visitor 
preserved them from debt, and with a liberal surplus for those 
official ceremonials and gifts which were absolutely required in 
Japan. Besides the more immediate spiritual works, Father 
Valignani built several hospitals for the sick, refuges for the 
homeless and aged, and lepers’ houses, which no one but the 
Missionaries had ever been known to provide. He had also 
extended his labours to China, and sown the seed of that Church 
which was also to bring forth its harvest of martyrs. He hada 
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printing press brought into Japan, with various forms of type, 
and a staff of European labourers to work it, and although with 
the weight of other occupations it sounds incredible, the 
Missionaries and students’ issued vast quantities of religious 
books and pamphlets, which were always ready for distribution. 
It was Father Valignani, moreover, who instituted the Annual 
Letters from Japan, which he never failed to revise himself. 
Besides these labours, he kept up a copious correspondence 
with Europe, whose Catholic Kings and Princes invariably sought 
his advice in difficult or perplexing circumstances. This life so 
full of actual days—being something under seventy years long, 
forty of which were spent in the Society and thirty in the 
Asiatic missions,—so full of days spiritually, for with a soul fixed 
on God, he never lost a moment in spreading His iove and 
advancing His Kingdom on earth—was now fully ripe, and this 
great-hearted and humble labourer was called to his reward. 
Having gone to the Jesuits’ house of retreat and rest at Meaco for 
a few hours’ repose, he was seized with his last illness, which no 
remedies nor the prayers of his children could remove. When 
no longer able to speak, he made signs for pen and paper, 
and with a trembling hand wrote a few lines full of fervent 
thanksgiving for having been called to the Society of Jesus. A 
day or two afterwards he died, and his death marks an important, 
a sad, and yet a glorious epoch in our wonderful story of Japan. 
The well-known Bull, Oxerosa, of Clement VIII., reversing the 
Brief of Gregory XIII., who, after the old Franciscan foundations, 
had, for prudential reasons, limited the Missionaries to the Society 
of Jesus, had been published nearly six years, and its effects began 
to be felt in a way not always advantageous to religion. Many 
labourers, chiefly Dominicans and Augustinians, pressed to secure 
a share of the abundant harvest now white for the reaping ; and 
the very excess of their zeal ripened also those germs of human 
failing, which unfortunately spring up among the noblest efforts 
and sacrifices of good men, and developed the strife and jealousies 
which for a time darkened the surface of the Church in Japan. 
For atime. In the end the fire of persecution purged away 
the dross of these noble Missionaries, and in the terrible furnace 
of the last “annealing” we find the first comers and the last— 
Franciscans, Jesuits, Dominicans, and Augustinians—marching 
shoulder to shoulder, and filling up indiscriminately the ranks of 
death—even in this oneness of heart and mind distinctly fore- 
shadowing that Kingdom to come where bond and free shall alike 
love and rest. While casting a rapid glance over the years that 
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follow, the course of events so closely resembles that of the early 
Christian ages, that, interchanging the names, we should scarcely 
be able to distinguish the Church of the seventeenth century from 
that of the third or fourth. Sometimes in favour, as when Chiman- 
dono—having grasped overmuch at fresh acquisitions of territory, 
and offended Daifousama—threw the whole blame on the Mission- 
aries, especially Father Rodriguez, who he declared had asked for 
those districts in order to convert the people. Daifousama, knowing 
with whom he had to deal, and not being then in the mood to 
quarrel with the Portuguese, sent word to Father Rodriguez to go 
and preach where he liked, without reference to Chimandono. 
This frightened the governor, who humbly sent for Father 
Rodriguez, and made the most abject apologies. The Father 
sharply reproved him for his treachery, but told him he should 
expect now to find him faithful for the time to come. This 
courageous and kind admonition had such an effect, that the 
governor attached himself firmly to the Missionaries, and the 
college at Nangasaki became the refuge for the exiles who were 
now driven from other parts of the empire. Here the Bishop 
and Provincial took up their abode, and from hence the Bishop 
confirmed 8,000 persons in the single year of 1601, and profited 
by his temporary breathing-time to form a regular body of Clergy. 
Two Japanese Jesuit Priests were ordained, and the seed of a 
future seminary was cast by eight students, six of whom were 
Japanese. ‘This was the first formal foundation of that Church, 
which, though since ruined and desolate, still contains within 
it the germs of future vigorous life. 

Meanwhile, no foreboding of coming reverses, or dread of trials 
which might prove fatal, hindered the generous Missionaries from 
their work. Like the Apostles and their early successors, they 
went about from day to day, literally fulfilling our Lord’s com- 
mands to carry neither purse nor scrip, nor to provide two coats, 
nor to abide in any one place, except for the good of the souls 
around them. When persecutions sprang up in one town or 
territory, they took their crucifixes and their breviaries in their 
hands, and went on to another, doing whatever good was nearest 
at hand, and leaving all the consequences of it to God to make 
fruitful or not. As in the early ages of the Church, noble women 
were continually raised up to do great things for Christ, and to 
show forth that perfection of love in weakness and childlike faith 
by which good women so peculiarly glorify God. One of them, 
Maria Kiogscou, gained two sons, a daughter, and a daughter-in- 
law to the faith, and her house became the centre of good works 
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and alms-deeds, and a place of meeting for all the upper classes 
in Osacca, most of whom either actually declared themselves 
Christians, or shielded and helped those who did. Another noble 
lady named Julia, being accustomed to frequent the houses of the 
nobility at Meaco, baptised great numbers of other ladies with her 
own hands, and instructed a crowd of young people in Christian 
doctrine. One fact, strikingly like those of the first centuries of 
the faith, is told of a Japanese physician, who happening to read 
a book lent by one of the Missionaries to a friend of his, became 
convinced that there was one only true God, but as the book was 
not one of doctrine, he learnt no more than this for four years. 
Every morning and evening he knelt down and prayed to the 
“one true God,” and as soon as he knew what to do, he applied 
for instruction at Osacca, and was baptised. 

The persecution, sometime brooding, broke out first in Fingo, 
and the governor, with assumed gentleness, issued certain papers 
for all his subjects to sign. ‘Those who firmly refused were seized, 
carried away from their homes, and banished. They must have 
taken refuge on some other governor’s territory, or on a wild 
border-land, for she band of exiles built themselves miserable 
straw-wattled huts, and there lived as they could, without food or 
necessaries, and deprived of all countenance and sympathy what- 
ever, as any one speaking to them was threatened with severe 
punishment. In this condition, their courage and constancy was 
unbroken, and as soon as it was possible a Japanese Priest, 
Father Luis, visited them in the disguise of a peasant, and 
comforted them very much. ‘The Bishop then sent them books 
and other things, with beautiful letters, exhorting them to perse- 
vere, looking to the reward they should surely earn. Some of 
the letters written in return are very touching and _ beautiful, 
expressing the strongest desire for martyrdom, and humbly 
wondering that any among themselves should be reckoned worthy 
of so great a grace as to be “the first fruits of Japan.” One of 
them named Oumiyadono says: “‘’ The good workman welds and 
purifies the iron in the furnace, that the dross may be burnt away. 
Thus our Lord and Saviour acts that Christians may become 
perfect.” And in another letter: “I think I am like the good 
thief who did and offered so little, yet gained eternal life.” One 
of the women also heroically rejoiced over her son who was 
detained by the governor as a hostage in her place, saying that he 
was too happy in being allowed to suffer for Christ’s sake. After 
these brave confessors had persevered for some time, and were 
expecting a daily summons to death, the governor was struck 
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with a panic lest Daifousama should hear of his conduct, and he 
suddenly gave orders that all this Christian band of refugees 
should leave his province. The Bishop and the Missionaries then 
took charge of them, and provided them with shelter and all 
necessaries at a great expense, while the fervent converts could 
not help lamenting that they were deprived of the crown of 
martyrdom. 

During this persecution of the refugees of Fingo, many remark- 
able signs are spoken of as occurring in several places. In one 
instance, a Christian of the same country, who had not the 
courage to renounce all for Christ’s sake, went to Nangasaki, and 
there fell dangerously ill, when being much urged by his pagan 
relations to make some offering to the idols for his recovery, he 
fell into the snare and did so, after which he immediately became 
much worse. In this state, a Christian friend came to visit him, 
and besought him to repent and make a speedy reparation for his 
sin, lest he should perish, body and soul, under the anger of God. 
Struck to the heart by this courageous rebuke, and seeing his 
cowardice in its true light, the poor dying man roused all his 
strength, openly professed to all his pagan friends that he died a 
Christian, and was most truly sorry for having denied his Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. While still speaking he expired, and as 
he was being carried to the grave, he was suddenly seen to sit 
upright on the bier, to join his hands devoutly, and move his lips 
in prayer. After doing this, he slowly bowed his head upon his 
closed hands, and fell back dead on the bier, as was attested by 
many credible witnesses. By this manifestation that the dying 
man’s contrition was accepted, the Christians of the neighbour- 
hood were much comforted and strengthened in their faith. 

More labourers arrived for the harvest, which grew daily 
more rich and plentiful. First came five Jesuit Priests and six 
Scholastics, and then fifty-eight Religious at one time, all from 
the Portuguese province. There was now a flock of 22,000 
Christians in Osacca alone, and they profited so abundantly by 
the labours of their newly-arrived Priests, that it was not 
uncommon to meet with communicants who had never committed 
a mortal sin, while in many confessions there was not even 
sufficiently grave matter for absolution. The parents now began 
themselves to teach the young children to sing the truths of 
religion to pretty melodies and chants, which they often went 
singing in procession from place to place, to the great delight of 
the parents and relations, for the Japanese feel the keenest enjoy- 
ment in music. During a severe drought, when the crops were 
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burnt up, and frightful distress was imminent, the Missionaries 
thought it right to dispense the labouring people from coming 
long distances to Mass and Communion. But they must have 
felt rewarded for their toil’ and pains when the fervent people 
replied that the drought was hard enough to bear of itself, and 
that they could not endure being deprived of the sacraments, 
which were their source of strength. 

Like the Priests of early Christian times, and those who, when 
our own country was robbed of its faith, found that a visit of two 
or three years interval was sufficient to maintain whole districts in 
fervour, so did these toil-worn Fathers, in their continual journey- 
ings through scattered and remote missions, meet with refreshing 
proofs of God’s goodness and power in desert places, and the 
marvellous efficacy of the sacraments, once conferred, in giving 
grace. Among the multitude of these, one of the most interesting 
was the discovery, in the year 1605, of traces left by St. Francis 
Xavier. About forty miles from Cangochima, a Jesuit Priest 
visited a house where “ Father Francis ” had baptised an old man 
under the name of Michael, and had left him a relic of the true 
Cross, two rosaries, and a porcelain vase full of holy water. 
Michael had been instructed by Father Francis, and had baptised 
his own son, calling him also Michael. His daughter had been 
taken to Father Francis, who baptised her himself. Michael the 
younger was now a man of sixty years old, but he showed the 
Father the relic, beads, and now empty holy water vase, which he 
must have handled with feelings difficult to describe.* 

Another Missionary made the discovery of a Japanese Christian 
at Fouchini, once the servant of Don Augustine’s wife, who, 
though young, very attractive, and much sought in marriage, had 
lived as a Christian virgin in the midst of the corruption of 
Japanese society, and in this hidden life had attained extra- 
ordinary spiritual gifts, unknown to all, until the Missionary 
became acquainted with her. As she was now in the imperial 


* In 1607, a Mipsionary discovered at Satsouma an old woman, who, on 
account of the number of cures she had worked, was accused to him of being a 
witch. On his examining her as to how she had worked these cures, she 
produced a reliquary, which he found to contain a fragment of the true Cross, 
an Agnus Dei, and a medal of the Blessed Virgin. There was every reason to 
believe from her account that these things had been given by St. Francis 
Xavier, aud handed down as a precious inheritance. Perhaps the most 
wonderful of these instances was that of a woman seventy years old at Aman- 
goutchi, who had been baptised by ‘‘ Father Master Xavier,” and had 
remained without confession fifty years, yet, when visited by a Father from 
Firochima, she received the sacraments with fervent faith and joy. 
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service, and continually, as it were, on duty, she got up in the 
night to read her spiritual books, and to spend whole hours in 
unwearied prayer. It is not surprising that the delighted 
Missionary should compare this beautiful soul to “‘a rose among 
thorns, shedding its rich perfume on a desert world.” 

After one more instance we must hasten forward. Near 
Meaco an aged married bonze was prevailed upon to go and 
hear a Christian sermon, which so touched his heart that he 
returned home, gathered together all his adherents, and made 
them a beautiful exhortation, which is preserved. He thanked 
his followers for coming to hear him, declared that the Japanese 
idols were false gods, whose worship led to destruction, and 
besought them to examine and embrace the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, which alone secured eternal life. He then received baptism 
with his wife and children, and spent the remainder of his life as 
a fervent catechist, a living light to those sitting in darkness and 
the shadow of death. 

The prosperity of the Church in Japan may now be said to have 
been at its meridian, or culminating point, and several external 
causes began to work its decline. The Dutch and English settlers 
had for commercial reasons, long striven to excite the jealousy of 
the Japanese against the Spaniards and Portuguese, representing 
to them that their zeal for religion was a mere cloak for ambitious 
designs. Violent suspicions then sprung up, and in 1609 the 
Jesuits were deprived of eighty-six churches and colleges at one 
blow, the Franciscans and Dominicans also suffered severely, and 
all the missionary bodies were driven from some of their most 
thriving missions. In five years more the great Church of All 
Saints at Nangasaki, where the Jesuits had transferred their 
missions, was filled with relics of the martyrs who had perished 
in various parts of Japan; and hither flocked the crowds of 
pilgrims—most justly so called—to visit the church as a shrine 
where their courage and their faith might be renewed. ‘Taking 
advantage of these gatherings of fugitives, and looking forward 
to the time of fiery trial to come, the Missionaries now organised 
that extraordinary series of penitential processions, the like of 
which the world had never witnessed. In them the Priests 
simply followed the bent and suggestions of the popular fervour, 
allowing merely a salutary outlet, and striving to apply it, first 
to practical use as a purification of the soul and of ordinary life, 
and, secondly, as a means of appeasing the anger of God and 
obtaining fresh grace. A general edict against the Christian 
religion and all who preached or abetted it had been freshly 
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issued, and government spies had been placed near all the 
churches to hinder or watch those who entered them. The 
Franciscans opened the processions, probably on account of their 
being the first to enter Japan. The Friars were covered with 
sackcloth, had a cord round their necks to intimate that they 
were victims, and they disciplined themselves sharply as they 
went along. The Secular Clergy followed their example, and 
when there was no Priest to lead them, the people assembled 
of their own accord and organised processions for themselves, 
using upon themselves such terrible and cruel instruments of 
penance that the Missionaries were obliged to step in and forbid 
their use. This course of penitential exercises continued from 
April to May, and at Whitsuntide the Dominicans took it up 
on a much larger scale. ‘Two thousand women robed in white, 
with black veils, wearing chaplets of some twisted thorny plant, 
were followed by eight thousand men scourging themselves 
severely and even to blood, and bearing an enormous crucifix 
covered with a black veil. During that week the Augustinians, 
and on Corpus Christi the Jesuits, continued this extraordinary 
manifestation of free, fervent penance, which, as it was under- 
taken to turn away the anger of God and to implore the con- 
tinuance of His favour, was answered by that fulness of grace, 
of sacrifice and of suffering, which closed the grand drama of 
the Japanese Church for a time, but must have sown the promise 
of precious harvests hereafter to come. 

These processions were in fact the preparation for martyrdom. 
By a singular and simultaneous movement the thirst for the 
martyr’s crown and the determination to prepare for it sprang 
up and throve side by side. During the last huge procession 
of Corpus Christi the parishioners of the great Church of All 
Saints at Nangasaki—standing among the ruins of so many 
memorials, like the capitol of an invaded city—went through 
the whole town clothed in sackcloth, bound up as the martyrs 
who had already perished had been bound to the stake or 
in pits. Some carried sharp and heavy crosses; some, chained 
in small companies, had their heads pressed between heavy 
planks. Some, bare from the waist upwards, had bound their 
bodies with thorny wreaths, over which matting was thrown to 
drive the thorns deeper into the flesh. And some, already tied 
to the cross, as the mode of Japanese punishment was, were 
there cruelly scourged by their companions. ‘The whole city rose 
up and was thrilled as by one excitement, on the one side, of 
wonder and awe, on the other, of thirst to suffer for Christ. 
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Natural means were by no means left untried. After the 
religious exercises were over, it seemed for a little space as 
if the balance trembled, and that Daifousama, now in hoary 
age, was about to yield, like Pharao, to some influence of 
grace. An embassy bearing rich presents went to the capital 
and begged an audience: but in vain. The aged Emperor 
declared that if this new religion was allowed to take root 
his whole dominions would rebel, and he absolutely commanded 
every Christian Priest to leave Japan. ‘This terrible news was 
brought to Nangasaki in October, and it was thought absolutely 
needful to bow to the storm. Those only who have seen 
and experienced like events can judge what the Missionaries 
felt on beholding their dear and faithful flocks gather round 
them in crowds to confess to them for the last time, and to 
receive Holy Communion from their beloved Fathers’ hands as 
the last farewell. ‘The Religious then took up the bodies of their 
Priests and martyrs and buried them, with the relics of their 
churches, in some place known and marked by themselves. 
The crucifixes, stations, and cemetery crosses were broken up 
and burnt. Every Christian family went to the cemetery and 
took up the remains of its dead to bury under their own 
houses, or in some known refuge. Then, as if preparing for 
one long Good Friday, the Priests stripped the altars and 
quenched the lamps, so long watching before the Biessed 
Sacrament, and lastly, in utter silence and with dumb tears, 
they consumed the Sacred Hosts, and obeyed the words spoken 
in that first night of a like abandonment: “ Arise, let us go 
hence.” On the Vigil of SS. Simon and Jude, surrounded by 
their weeping flocks, and scarcely able to restrain their own 
grief, the whole band of Missionaries celebrated Mass for the 
last time. It may indeed be truly said of them, that it was 
the scattering of the sheep—not the smiting of the shepherds— 
which pierced them to the heart. A few wretched boats were 
made ready, and all the Religious and Secular Priests, with 
many laymen and their wives and families, then embarked for 
Manilla. One of the Priests, a Jesuit for forty-one years, died 
of grief at this exodus of the Missionaries. He had askeg and 
obtained permission to remain at Nangasaki in disguise, but 
beholding all those fields ripe to so rich a harvest closed to 
the labourers, he fell sick, and being carried to a fisherman’s hut, 
he was laid on a heap of straw, whence God mercifully took him 


to his rest. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A SUITOR UNDER THE OLD REGIME. 


“ MADAME DE MALPEIRE was quictly sipping her coffee, and fortu- 
nately took upon herself the whole burthen of conversation. ‘ My 
dear love,’ she said, glancing over her daughter’s dress, ‘I don’t like 
you ‘in that cotton gown and those clumsy flat shoes; and why is 
your hair tied up quite at the back of your head, and without any 
powder? It is very evident that Mdlle. Boinet has had nothing to do 
with your toilet. You really look a perfect fright!’ ‘Do I, mamma?’ 
Mdlle. Malpeire said, as she raised her eyes to the glass in which I 
had been contemplating for the last quarter of an hour that beautiful 
fair hair, fastened by a simple tortoise-shell comb, her blooming 
colour, and the fineness of her slender waist, enclosed in a corsage of 
blue and white print. Her eyes met mine in the glass. She instantly 
turned her head away, with a look not so much of confusion as of 
annoyance. 

“*You must excuse my daughter’s deshabille, Madame de Malpeire 
added, addressing herself to me. ‘She did not know we should have 
company this evening, or she would have dressed for supper. I wish 
she would take more pains about her dress, but I cannot get her to 
attend to it. She pretends, foolish child, that she cannot walk in 
high-heeled shoes.’ 

“* Mademoiselle may perhaps be right on that point,’ I ventured to 
say. ‘It must be very difficult, Madame la Baronne, to keep one’s 
balance with shoes like your's.’ ‘Oh, not at all, she quickly replied ; 
‘I assure you it is all habit. I should not think of taking a step 
beyond my room with my morocco slippers, and with these little 
shoes I can walk very well.’ She put out at the same time her tiny foot, 
encased in a shoe of that absurd shape which only allowed the great 
toe to touch the ground, and then striking together the high wooden 
heels, covered with white leather, she added with a sigh, ‘I have 
danced in shoes of this kind in a ballet at the Hotel de Richelieu, in 
which I appeared as a shepherdess. But that was a long time ago.’ 
Then passing by a sudden transition to graver thoughts, she ex- 
claimed, ‘It is a terrible thing to live as we do here, excluded from 
society, and with hardly any intercourse with the world. I have never 
been able to reconcile myself to this kind of banishment. When I 
came to this spot after my marriage, I little thought I should spend 
my life here. I endured my solitude and exxwz with patience, because 
I was young, and with so many years of life before me, and felt as if 
there would be time enough later for amusement, and so I allowed my 
youth to slip by. M. le Baron is kindness and good-nature itself ; 
though we have not the same tastes, and though the life he leads here 
suits him exactly, he would always have been willing to take me to 
Paris. Every spring and every autumn the journey was talked of; 
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but I have had a great many children, and whenever the time to set 
out approached, I was not able to travel. If I had not arranged this 
apartment in the way you see, and had my poor Boinet with me, I 
do not know what I should have done, I must have died of exnuz.’ 

“¢ But Heaven in its mercy, Madame la Baronne, spared you one of 
your children,’ I timidly replied ; ‘and whilst you devoted yourself to 
your daughter’s education, the isolation you complain of must have 
been less sensibly felt.’ ‘Oh, of course, she answered. And bending 
down to fasten a bow of ribbon which had been lying on the table in 
her daughter's hair, she added, ‘ This little puss has never left me. [I 
taught her myself to read. | also tried to give her music lessons, but 
the attempt was not very successful. Her education has been left a 
little to chance. I brought from Paris with some other furniture a 
little bookcase filled with works chosen by my late uncle, the Baillé 
d’Herbelay, who was a philosopher, and a friend of all the learned 
men of his time. My daughter has taken possession of those books, 
ancient and modern, and though they are not particularly amusing, 
her greatest pleasure is to read them. To-day she has spent the whole 
morning poring over a thick huge volume.’ I ventured to address 
myself to Mdlle. Malpeire, and to ask her what was the work which 
had interested her so much? ‘ Zhe Philosophical History of the East 
and of the West Indies, by the Abbé Raynal,’ she answered. ‘It is a 
very nice book, only I am sorry to find in it some passages favourable 
to the Jesuits.’ 

“*What, are you against the Jesuits?’ I asked; ‘are you then a 
Jansenist, mademoiselle ?’ 

“No, sir,’ she quickly replied; ‘I am nothing at all’ ‘I am 
delighted that my daughter is fond of reading,’ Madame de Malpeire 
said, playing with her snuff-box as she spoke. ‘For my part, I never 
could apply my mind to it, and as to serious books, I cannot endure 
them.’ Astonished at this undisguised frivolity, I answered, ‘If I 
might venture a suggestion, I would advise you, Madame la Baronne, to 
go out sometimes, and walk on those beautiful adjacent mountains, 
clothed with almost more flowers than grass. The finest gardens do 
not present, I assure you, a more brilliant and smiling picture.’ 

“*Ves, I dare say it is very pretty, she replied, in an indifferent 
manner; ‘but the roads which lead to these charming spots are not so 
smooth as the alleys at the Park of Versailles. We should have no 
end of precipices to cross. ‘In that case, I said, ‘we must look 
nearer home. If I were you, Madame la Baronne, I would try and 
interest myself about the people among whom | lived, and the details 
of rural life. I should often go into the village, and visit the tenants.’ 
‘Oh, dreadful,’ she exclaimed, laughing ; ‘ you do not know what you 
advise! Every Sunday at church | have a distant view of these good 
people, and I can assure you that it is quite enough to take away any 
wish to see them nearer.’ 

“T saw a look of indignation in Mdlle. de Malpeire’s eyes, and in 
an almost imperceptible manner she moved a little further from her 
mother’s side. What I had said seemed, on the contrary, to meet with 
her tacit approval. She turned towards me with a less stern expression 
of countenance. ‘ There are, then, some very beautiful flowers, sir, on 
our wild mountains?’ she said. ‘As beautiful, I replied, ‘as any of 
our gardens can boast. ‘There are slopes entirely covered with the 
blue heartsease and the purple-headed aconite, and all kinds of other 
plants, one more lovely than the other. But I suppose you have often 
walked, mademoiselle, in that part of your father’s property ?’ 
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“No, sir, never, she coldly replied. ‘My mother does not go 
beyond the walls of the castle, except to church, and she would not 
allow me to walk anywhere without her.’ ‘ Here is my husband,’ cried 
Madame de Malpeire, turning towards the half-open window ; ‘he is 
coming into the court-yard.’ This announcement was speedily corro- 
borated by a confused noise of footsteps, and the loud barking of 
several dogs. Almost immediately afterwards, the sound of a heavy 
tread was heard in the adjoining room, and then the Baron made his 
appearance, with his game-bag slung over his shoulder, and a fowling- 
piece in his hand. Had I met him anywhere else, I should have taken 
him for a poacher. He threw his cap on the sofa, wiped his sunburnt 
face, and after cordially embracing me, inquired after my father. 
Then turning to the Baronne and Mdlle. de Malpeire, he said, ‘ How 
are you, wife?—how do you do, my little girl? Guess what game I 
bring you.’ ‘ Four-legged or two-legged creatures?’ asked Mdlle. de 
Malpeire, slipping her hand into the bag. * Both, cried the Baron, in 
a tone of triumph, ‘I have three white partridges, two red ones, and a 
leveret, which has kept me on the run the whole morning. I should 
ended ended by losing it, if it had not been for that tall fellow who won 
the pewter plate at the wrestling-match last year.’ ‘ Pinatel?’ Mdlle. 
de Malpeire said. ‘ Exactly so, the Baron answered, displaying his 
spoils ; ‘he just happened to be there with his dog—a dog I would 
willingly give ten crowns for, though he does look like a badger. I 
had shot that hare in the back, and it went tumbling down into a 
precipice under the rock of Pierre Fourcha. My dogs would not fetch 
it ; even Leander refused. Upon this, Pinatel went in quest of it with 
his cur, and brought me back the creature, and here it is.’ As he was 
emptying his bag, the Baron exclaimed, * Look here, what on earth is 
this little queer concern?’ ‘ Let us see,’ both the ladies said. It was 
a wooden figure, in the style of the Nuremberg dolls, roughly carved 
with a knife. ‘What is that bit of wood intended to represent ?’ 
Madame de Malpeire asked, without touching it. ‘A sportsman with 
a gun in his hand, I suppose, the Baron answered. ‘ No, papa ; it is 
a shepherd keeping his flock, and leaning on his staff,’ Mdlle. de 
Malpeire said, as she took hold of the little figure. ‘Do put your 
gloves on before you touch that thing,’ the Baronne exclaimed ; ‘ how 
do you know through whose hands that ugly figure has passed. I dare 
say some peasant boy made it in some dirty shed, sitting on the straw 
amongst his sheep.’ 

“* Ves, very likely, replied her daughter, and she put the little figure 
in her pocket. ‘I think it is the image of some saint, the Baron 
opined ; ‘my gamekceper slipped it, I have no doubt, into my bag to 
bring me luck.’ He then took off his belt, threw his powder-flask on 
his wife’s little table, and sank into the soft depths of an easy chair, 
with his elbows resting on the pearl-coloured damask cushions. 
Madame de Malpcire sat opposite to him, playing with her fan, and 
now and then taking a pinch of Spanish snuff out of a box of burnished 
gold. You may easily imagine what a strange contrast the husband 
and wife presented. He with his thick blue cloth waistcoat, his leather 
gaiters reaching above his knees, his sunburnt face, large heavy hands, 
and colossal figure ; she with her bows, her lace, her small slight 
figure, dainty manners, and aristocratic refinements. I looked on in 
astonishment. 

“ The Baron asked me what was the news at Court, according to the 
style still in use at that time, and the conversation naturally turned on 
recent events. The old nobleman could not at all realise the import- 
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ance and significance of what he called an audacious sedition, and 
spoke of it in terms of indignant contempt. ‘Sir, he said to me, 
emphatically, ‘we have nothing to apprehend. The King is master, 
and he will show himself to be so as soon as he chooses it. With one 
look, one word, he will crush the factious multitude.’ ‘ Who knows ?’ 
Mdlle. Malpeire ejaculated, with a singular expression of countenance. 
I said to myself, * The study of the PAzlosophical History of the East 
and the West Indies has, 1 see, borne its fruits.’ But I considered 
this leaning towards the new opinions as the youthful exuberance of a 
generous spirit, and I was not at all anxious as to the results it might 
have. 

“Supper was announced, and we went into the next room. By 
Madame de Malpeire’s desire, I led her daughter in, and sat down by 
her side. But she did not vouchsafe to look again towards me, and 
when I spoke to her she answered shortly, and with a marked cold- 
ness of manner. Still I could evidently see that she was by no means 
out of spirits. On the contrary, there was a half-smiling, half-dreamy 
expression in her face which perfectly bewildered me. 

“After supper we retired to the saloon, which was lighted up, and 
arranged as if a numerous society had been expected. The arm- 
chairs were placed in a semi-circle opposite to the chimney, and a 
screen embroidered in gold and purple silk, with the arms of the 
Malpeires in the centre, stood before the hearth. The harpsichord 
was open, and the card-table set out. Madame de Malpeire sat down 
at the instrument, and played an easy little sonata with her eyes 
looking up at the ceiling, and her head moving to and fro in time with 
her performance. Meanwhile, the Baron fell asleep, and Mdlle. de 
Malpeire gradually approached to the window, and at last ensconced 
herself in the recess, where she stood, half concealed by the curtain. 
I could just see her profile. She was leaning her forehead on her 
hands, and gazing through the half-closed shutters on the outer dark- 
ness, in the midst of which a few lights in the direction of the village 
showed that some of the cottagers had not yet retired to rest. 

“¢Will you play cards with me?’ Madame de Malpeire said, as she 
rose from the instrument. ‘What do you say to a hundred at 
picquet? It was the Baillé d’Herbelay’s favourite game, and his luck 
at it was wonderful. I was his scholar, but it is so long since 1 have 
played, that I am afraid I have forgotten his lessons.’ The card-table 
was near the window, and when I was seated at it, I found that there 
was only the curtain between me and Mdlle. Malpeire. She immedi- 
ately moved away, and sat down by her mother. ‘ Do you then never 
play, Madame la Baronne?’ I said, shuffling the cards. ‘No, not at 
picquet, she answered. ‘The Baron can never keep his eyes open 
after supper, and as to my daughter, I could never teach her the 
difference between a king of hearts and a knave of diamonds. Having 
nobody to play with me, I sometimes amuse myself with a solitary 
game at patience. It is a sort of method of telling fortunes with the 
cards.’ ‘Will you tell me mine?’ I said. ‘Oh, by all means,’ she 
answered, laughing and looking at her daughter. ‘ We will consult 
the cards to see how soon a certain handsome dark young man will 
marry a fair young lady.’ Mdlle. de Malpeire blushed at this direct 
allusion, and a slight frown contracted her pencilled eyebrows. A 
moment afterwards she asked her mother’s leave to withdraw, and 
curtseying to me, left the room without speaking. ‘Ah, madame,’ | 
exclaimed, ‘I am sadly afraid the cards do not return a favourable 
answer.’ ‘In that case,’ she quickly replied, ‘they do not speak the 
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truth.’ And holding out the pack to me, she added, ‘ Cut, if you 
please, my dear son-in-law.’ We played six games at picquet. 
Madame de Malpeire was in ecstacies; it seemed, she said, like 
being in Paris again. 

“When the clock struck twelve the Baron woke up, and said, 
looking at the clock, ‘ You ought, I am sure, to be tired. We have 
kept you up much too late. It is all Madame de Malpeire’s fault. 
We have got into this bad habit of sitting up.’ 

“ According to the old fashioned ideas of hospitality, he lighted me 
to my room, and before taking leave of me for the night, he pressed 
my hand affectionately, and said with some emotion, ‘ Your coming 
here has made me very happy. Good-night, my dear Count. To- 
morrow we shall talk of the future.’ 

“In spite of the fatigues of the day, I did not rest much that 
night. Mdlle. de Malpeire’s image kept pursuing me, and seemed to 
hover behind the curtains of my canopied bed. If I fell asleep 1 saw 
her, and when | awoke my thoughts carried on the dream. This 
feverish excitement subsided towards morning. ‘The lovely phantom 
which had haunted me vanished with the first rays of dawning light, 
and the delightful hopes and anticipations which had filled my mind 
during the night gave way to an unaccountable feeling of depression. 
I was in this state when, at an early hour, the Baron walked into my 
room. Though the clock had not yet struck seven, I was already up 
and dressed. He took a chair, and sitting down by me, began at once 
without any preface, ‘My dear Count, the reception we have given 
you must have plainly shown what our feelings are with regard to 
your views in coming here. You have quite won my wife’s heart ; 
she is delighted with your appearance, your manners, your conver- 
sation. For my part, I felt to love you at once because of your great 
likeness to your father, the worthiest man 1 know. Now it is for you 
to say if there is anything about my daughter's looks which does not 
take your fancy, and if you find her pretty and attractive enough for 
you.’ ‘Oh, Monsieur le Baron,’ I exclaimed, ‘ she is the loveliest, the 
most charming person I ever beheld! If I can obtain her hand, I 
shall consider myself the most fortunate man in the world.’ ‘ In that 
case,’ the Baron answered, with a pleased smile, * we have nothing to 
do but to draw up the settlements and fix the day for the wedding.’ 
‘You do not anticipate, then, any obstacle?’ I asked, in an agitated 
voice. ‘No, what obstacle could there be?’ he replied ; ‘you have 
my consent, and Madame de Malpeire’s—what would you desire 
more?’ I clasped the hand he held out to me in token of his 
promise, and then asked him as a favour to delay my happiness for a 
little while. ‘I beseech you,’ I said, ‘ not to tell Mdlle. de Malpeire 
that you have accepted my proposals for her. Allow me a few days, 
during which I shall endeavour to win her own consent.’ 

“He laughed and answered, ‘ Oh, by all means, my dear Count, ! 
can refuse no request of yours. Pay your court to my daughter, fair 
Amadis. Her heart must be made of steel if it does not soon 
surrender at discretion. Now,’ he added, ‘come to breakfast, and 
then I will take you over the castle. We have plenty of time to spare ; 
my wife only gets up for dinner at twelve o’clock.’ 

“ The Castle of Malpeire is now, J suppose, a heap of ruins ; but at 
that time not one stone of its ramparts was missing, and it contained 
‘treasures of antiquarian value. The armoury and the archives 
especially were full of rare and highly interesting curiosities. In the 
tower of the keep were some banners, which had been brought back 
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from the Holy Land by one of the Lords of Malpeire at the time of 
the crusades. They consisted only of strips of faded yellow silk 
fastened.to a plain staff of black wood. As the Baron stood gazing on 
these trophies, he said, ‘ They may abolish all titles of nobility, they 
may deprive us of all our rights, but they can never make that those 
old Saracen banners should be mere worthless rags. And it is the 
same with us. As long as our race exists it will be noble by right, and 
noble in fact, in spite of revolutions.’ I quote the old nobleman’s 
words, because they give you an idea of his principles, and account 
for the stern inflexibility he testified later on. 

“A little before dinner-time, Madame de Malpeire sent Madlle. 
Boinet to request me to come to her room. ‘To my great disappoint- 
ment, I found her alone. 

“* Good morning, my dear Count,’ she said. ‘The Baron has given 
me a hint of what passed between you this morning. I was longing 
to tell you how charmed I am with the delicacy of your sentiments. 
They are worthy of a high-minded gentleman. 1 approve very much 
of your wish to begin, in the first place, by winning my daughter's 
affections.’ ‘I shall try my utmost to do so,’ I answered with a sigh. 
* You will not be at a loss for opportunities of ingratiating yourself, 
replied Madame de Malpeire. * 1 would, for instance, advise you to 
join my daughter in the parterre, where she is gone to take a walk. 1 
have secured for you this little /é¢e-a-¢é/e with her.’ 


CHAPTER YV. 
THE COURTSHIP. 

* MADEMOISELLE DE MALPEIRE was walking slowly under the shade 
of what used to be called a pleached alley, a sort of long bower on 
one side of the parterre, ending with an arbour, if at least a sort of 
trellice painted light green, up which a few creepers were twisting 
their sickly shoots, could be dignified by that name. I hurried 
into a little walk which ran parallel to the alley, but Mdlle. de 
Malpeire was so engrossed by her own thoughts that she did not 
notice my approach. I saw her go into the summer-house and seat 
herself on the bench where she had left her work-basket. For a few 
minutes she remained in a pensive attitude, her head leaning on her 
hand, her elbow resting on a little garden table. I did not venture to 
interrupt her meditation, but when she took up her embroidery and 
began diligently to ply her needle, I joined her in the arbour. The 
instant she saw me Mdlle. de Malpeire rose as if she meant to 
go away. I hastened to say, ‘Madame la Baronne gave me leave to 
come and look for you, Mademoiselle. Will you allow me to offer 
you my hand to escort you back to the drawing-room ?’ 

“She bowed in a way that did not imply either consent or refusal, 
and continued to keep her eyes bent down on her work. I felt too 
much agitated to begin the conversation, and remained silent, which 
must have seemed to her extraordinary. In order to relieve my 
embarrassment I took up and held in my hand one end of the long 
stripe of blue silk which she was ornamenting with silver and gold 
lace. The taste and execution of this elaborate piece of embroidery 
was very questionable, but | kept gazing upon it as if it had been a 
chef d’w@uvre worthy of the most profound admiration. After having 
carefully studied its details, | replaced it in a very respectful manner 
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on the table before Mdlle. de Malpeire, and asked her for whom 
she intended this work of her hands, ‘For him who shall deserve 
it,’ she replied, spreading out the piece of silk on her knees, in 
order to judge of the effect of a bit of edging she had been adding to 
the embroidery. ‘Is there, then, going to be a tournament?’ I said, 
with a smile ; ‘because in that case, Mademoiselle, I shall certainly 
enter the lists, and dispute against all comers the prize you propose to 
award to the conqueror.’ ‘No, sir, she answered, with a half-amused 
look, ‘I am sure you won't.’ ‘Why not, Mademoiselle ?’ I exclaimed. 
‘I would willingly run the risk of my life to obtain, I do not say this 
scarf, but something far less precious—a ribbon, or even a flower 
which you had worn.’ She resented this foolish speech by turning 
her head away with a look of annoyance. ‘Do tell me, I urged, 
‘what would be the way to win so inestimable a prize. ‘The way 
would be,’ she answered, ‘to overcome a crowd of competitors.’ This 
was said with a smile bordering on a sneer. ‘I shall carry it off, I 
exclaimed. ‘You will do no such thing,’ she said again, smiling, ‘ you 
will not even try to do so.’ ‘What can prevent me?’ I asked. She 
replied—‘ Next Sunday is the /é/e of the village. All the young men 
will take part in the games. In the afternoon they wrestle on the 
green, and the strongest and most active of the lot will receive this 
scarf. So you see that I was right when I said that you would not 
even wish to compete for it.’ 

“T was weak enough to feel vexed with this explanation, and I 
instantly replied, ‘ And so, then, Mademoiselle, the work of your hands 
is to figure by the side of the pewter dish your father was mentioning 
yesterday. Allow me to say that this is doing too great an honour in 
my opinion to that public-house trophy.’ She seemed more deeply 
wounded by these words than I had expected. ‘The colour rose in 
her face, and she exclaimed, in a tone of indignation and even anger, 
‘You despise, I see, the people and their amusements. Your pride 
disdains the industrious, simple-hearted men whose labour you live 
upon. But patience, patience !’ 

“Tt was hardly then the time to make my profession of faith on 
philosophical and political subjects, so | merely said, “I assure you 
that I neither despise or disdain anybody, even the most obscure and 
humble. I must, however, admit that I have sympathies and repug- 
nances which result from my education.’ ‘From your prejudices,’ she 
subjoined in a low voice. 1 did not choose to take exception to this 
phrase, which might have led to an argument, and I contented myself 
with answering, ‘I own that I am exclusively attached to the society 
in which I have always lived, and I am convinced that you will share 
that feeling when you have once taken your place in it, amongst the 
most lovely, the most admired, the most respected of its members.’ 
She shook her head, and in an almost inaudible voice uttered the 
word, ‘ Never.’ ‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘have you not the least desire 
to become acquainted with that refined and intellectual world which 
your education must have given you already some idea of? Would 
you not like to leave for a while your solitary home, and visit that 
great city of Paris you have so often heard of?’ ‘No, sir,’ she replied, 
‘it would give me, on the contrary, the greatest pain to leave our poor 
mountains. I dread everything that could lead to my going away 
from here.’ 

“T was not altogether displeased with this reply, for it was evident 
that if Mdlle. de Malpeire persisted in her resolution never to leave the 
old fortress where she had been born, I had every chance of becoming 
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her husband, if only from the lack of any other possible suitor. I also 
foresaw storms in the future likely to obscure the calm and brilliant 
existence which I should otherwise have planned for her elsewhere ; 
and the idea of living in retirement with so charming a companion in 
this remote corner of the world was by no means distasteful to me. 
‘You may be right, I said, after a short silence. ‘It is perhaps true 
wisdom to prefer the peace and tranquillity you enjoy here to any 
other mode of existence. Everywhere else your life might be disturbed 
by events against which no human foresight could secure you. If the 
Revolution does not stop, who knows what will be the fate of that 
brilliant, refined, fashionable society I was speaking of just now. It 
would be far better to live in the most profound seclusion than to 
witness the decay and destruction of that old French society to which 
the new régime has already dealt such terrible blows. Its ranks are 
already thinning ; the nobility emigrates or withdraws into the pro- 
vinces. I should probably find in Paris many sa/oxs shut up, many 
aristocratic houses deserted. Under these circumstances I could 
easily make up my mind to give up the world and lead the life of 
a simple country gentleman.’ 

“¢Vou, sir!’ she quickly replied ; ‘ you could not do it. You would 
be like my mother, for ever regretting the parties, the balls, the visits, 
the card-playing, and all the amusements you have been accustomed 
to.” ‘It would only depend upon you, I exclaimed, with a burst of 
impassioned admiration, ‘to prevent my regretting anything.’ She 
drew back to the furthest end of the bench on which we were sitting, 
and shrugged her shoulders with a scornful defiant expression, which 
would have made another woman ugly, but which, by some unac- 
countable fascination, only served to render her more captivating. 
Then, without taking any further notice of me, and as if tired of 
conversation, she leant on her elbows against the trellice, and through 
that sort of lattice sat gazing on the landscape. Her muslin cape had 
fallen off her head, and though her face was turned away from me, I 
could see, through the locks of her fair hair, its lovely outline, her 
smooth white temple, and swan-like neck, at the back of which were 
hanging the ends of a black ribbon. A rather long silence ensued. I 
was watching her with anxiety and admiration, not venturing to speak 
first, but impatiently waiting for the moment when she would turn 
again her head towards me. She had not changed her position, and 
seemed absorbed in a sort of gloomy reverie. But all at once I saw 
her start and blush up to the roots of her hair. I could almost 
perceive the beating of her heart through the folds of the muslin 
handkerchief which covered her breast. She leant trembling against 
the trellice-work, as if ready to faint from the excess of her agitation. 
With an irresistible curiosity I sprang from the seat and stood 
behind her, looking over her shoulder and trying to make out the 
cause of that extraordinary emotion. But in vain I cast my eyes in 
every direction. There was no one passing under the castle walls. 
Everything was quiet and silent about the place, and further off 1 
could see nothing but women washing their linen near a fountain, 
where my mule-driver was watering his beasts, and beyond the village 
only a few peasants at work here and there, and one or two goatherds 
following in the wake of their wandering flocks. 

“All this lasted but a short moment. Mdlle. de Malpeire drew a 
deep breath, and hid her face an instant with her pocket-handkerchief. 
When she removed it the burning flush had passed away from her 
chesks. She turned towards me with a calm, proud look, which 
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showed she did not think I had noticed anything. And indeed I 
remained in complete doubt, not knowing how to account for what 
I had observed, and almost inclined to believe my fancy had deceived 
me. Twelve o’clock struck, and the dinner-bell ringing, I offered to 
lead Mdlle. de Malpeire back to the house, but she declined on the 
plea that she wished to gather some flowers on her way through the 
garden. We met at the hall-door. She then made me a curtsey, just 
touched the sleeve of my coat with the tip of her fingers, and we 
entered the house together. 

“ At dinner the conversation naturally reverted to public affairs, and 
the events which had taken place during the last few months. ‘The 
effect of these disorders has been felt even in this part of the country,’ 
the Baron said. ‘The peasantry, especially the younger men, are 
infected by a very seditious spirit, and a secret agitation reigns in the 
whole neighbourhood. Each fresh piece of political news serves to 
keep up the excitement.’ ‘The political news!’ I exclaimed ; ‘and 
how does it reach these good people, I wonder?’ ‘By a number of 
indefatigable agents,’ the Baron replied. ‘ For instance, through those 
itinerary artisans who wander about the country carrying on their 
back the whole of their stock-in-trade, and those lusty vagabonds, too, 
who make it their business to haunt the village fairs and festivals for 
the purpose of competing for prizes at the running and wrestling 
matches. The news these persons circulate is transmitted from one 
neighbourhood to another with considerable rapidity. They are the 
most active propagators of sedition, and have already done a great 
deal of harm. Lately they spread the report that the Assembly had 
decreed the destruction of all the habitations of the nobility, from the 
fortified castles defended by ramparts down to the small manor-houses 
with their dovecots and rabbit warrens. Instantly the peasants in the 
plains were stirred up like a nest of ants, and marched to the assault 
of the Chateau de Maussane, a handsome building in the modern 
style, with a suite of apartments on the ground floor as easy of access 
as a ball-room. The next day a detachment of the Regiment of 
Bourgogne quartered at —— arrived to quell the disturbance, but 
all was over by that time. The peasants had dispersed, after laying 
everything to waste and burning. They are difficult times, but I have 
no fear as to the issue,’ the Baron replied, with a confidence that could 
not be shaken. ‘It is not the first time that factions have desolated 
France, and our fathers were familiar with civil wars. We shall do as 
they did ; we shall fight for our religion, our King, and our rights ! 
These old walls have been more than once besieged by the Huguenots 
in the days of the League, but never scaled.” 

“ After dinner the Baron said he was going to take a little turn with 
his gun in the warren. This meant a walk of more than three leagues, 
which generally lasted until nightfall. I remained therefore alone with 
Madame de Malpeire, for her daughter had disappeared as soon as we 
had left the dining-room. I saw her go into a little boudoir, the door 
of which remained half open, and when she moved about I could just 
catch sight of her shadow on the oak floor. 

“Well, my dear sir, said Madame de Malpeire, seating herself 
comfortably in her arm-chair, ‘have you been paying your court !’ ‘I 
have, Madame, but I am very much out of heart,’ I replied. ‘Oh, 
Monsieur,’ she cried,“ you have no occasion to be so. I know that 
my daughter is not at all tender-hearted. She will not appear at first 
to like you, but it is impossible that she should not appreciate your 
merits. It may be some time before you succeed in touching the 
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heart of this obdurate fair one, but, in the meantime, I can see no 
objection to your marrying her.’ 

“The unaccountable circumstance which had disturbed my mind in 
the morning recurred to me, and I said, in a hesitating manner, ‘ But 
suppose a more fortunate man than myself has already succeeded in 
winning her affections?’ At these words Madame de Malpeire cast 
up her eyes and her hands. ‘ My dear sir,’ she exclaimed, ‘there is not 
for ten leagues round a man to whom a girl like my daughter could 
have given a thought. No one visits here except a few old friends of 
the Baron’s, who sometimes do us the honour of dining with us after 
a day’s shooting with him. M. de la Tusette, for instance, who shares 
with him the lordship of the manor of Piedfourcha ; M. de Verdache, 
one of our glass manufacturing nobles ; M. de Cadarasse, too, who 
was formerly one of the rangers of the royal forests—all very excellent 
people, and of unexceptionable birth, I admit, but by no means agree- 
able members of society.’ 

“Whilst Madame de Malpeire was thus allaying my apprehensions, 
I happened to cast my eyes on a most exquisite oval frame, in which 
was stuck a most wretched English print of Clarissa Harlowe escaping 
from her father’s house, which neither as to size or beauty fitted the 
magnificent specimen of carving which encircled it. Madame de 
Malpeire’s glance had followed mine, and with her usual versatility 
she instantly changed the subject of discourse. ‘ Yes, I see,’ she said, 
‘that you think it is doing too much honour to that stupid engraving 
to put it in that frame. I am quite of your opinion, but it is, however, 
my own doing, and you will understand my reasons when I tell you 
what led to it. You must know that I was so dreadfully bored here 
the first year of my marriage that I became in consequence positively 
ill. The Baron was always looking out for something to amuse me. 
He happened to hear of an Italian painter, who was making the round 
of the neighbouring chateaux seeking for employment. He took it 
into his head to send for him to make my picture, and at the same 
time he sent to Paris for a handsome frame and a box of coloured 
crayons, for portraits in pastel are the only ones I like, and I would 
not on any account have had mine done in any other manner. The 
Italian did not arrive, however, for three or four months, and when at 
last he did come I was grown dreadfully thin, and so weak that | 
could hardly walk a step. However, to please the Baron I consented 
to have my likeness taken, but after the first sitting I was obliged 
to give it up. My health completely gave way, and I did not leave 
my bed for six weeks. ‘The first time I came out of my room he 
brought me here, and making me sit down in front of that frame he 
said, “ Our Italian painter did not require to see you more than once 
in order to set to work. Look up, dear heart, and tell me if you do 
not recognise your own features in that face.” I positively shrieked, 
for the abominable wretch had actually painted me in oils, and besides 
that he had the beautiful idea of dressing me up like a Roman or 
a Turk, or I don’t know what, with a yellow drapery round my waist, 
and on my head a sort of turban, and no powder. I told the Baron I 
could not abide to see myself in that dress, even in a picture, and that, 
with his permission, I would send that horrid daub into the lumber- 
room. It was accordingly carried up-stairs, but the frame remained 
where it was, and Boinet bethought herself of sticking that print into it. 
I locked up the box of crayons, in the hope that some other painter 
might perhaps come this way, but we never see those foreign artists 
now, and so that affected Clarissa Harlowe still occupies my place.’ 
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“¢Perhaps you would allow me,’ I said, ‘to try and take your 
likeness ; 1 can draw a little’ ‘No,no. I thank you very much, 
but it is too late now,’ she answered, with a sort of melancholy 
vivacity. It is at twenty, my daughter’s age, that a woman should 
have her portrait taken ; it is her picture I should like to see in that 
frame.’ ‘If she will sit to me,’ I exclaimed, enchanted with the hint, 
‘I can begin it to-morrow.’ ‘Why not to-day?’ cried Madame de 
Malpeire ; we have only to let my daughter know,’ and she invited 
me by a sign to follow her into the boudoir. Mdlle. de Malpeire was 
standing reading near a little bookcase, the old Baillé d’Herbelay’s, of 
course. When we came in she quickly threw down the volume, but 
without any attempt at concealing it. When her mother told her that 
I was going to take her portrait she evinced neither satisfaction nor 


dissatisfaction, but carelessly twisting up her fair long curls, she 


answered laconically, ‘I am ready.’ ‘ Not so fast, Mademoiselle, not 
so fast,’ cried Madame de Malpeire ; ‘I must have you dressed as 
a nymph, and your hair slightly powdered, and you must wear it in 
sky-blue bows.’ ‘Yes, mamma,’ she answered, with a look of resig- 
nation. ‘Go into your room with Boinet,’ Madame de Malpeire con- 
tinued, ‘and while she dresses your hair I will get everything ready 
here.’ I remained alone in the boudoir, and could not resist the 
temptation of ascertaining what book it was Mdlle. de Malpeire had 
been reading. I found it was Rousseau’s Vouvelle Héloise. A sentence 
in the preface of that work flashed across my mind—‘ The woman 
who will venture to read this book is as good as lost.’ ‘ Thank Heaven,’ 
I thought to myself, ‘we have no St. Preux here.’ I was too young, too 
thoughtless, too much in love to make any more serious reflections on 
this discovery. I put back the volume in its place, only regretting that 
chance had happened to throw it in Mdlle. de Malpeire’s way. 

“ Madame de Malpeire, like all persons who are habitually idle, was 
wonderfully active when for once she hit upon something to do. 
Under her superintendence the little room was transformed into a 
kind of studio, and she sent for the box of crayons, the sheets of 
vellum, and all the things which were to have been originally used by 
the Italian artist. Mdlle. de Malpeire in the dress and coifure her 
mother had desired, looked on with indifference at all these prepara- 
tions. When they were completed she said it was too late to begin 
that day, that I should not have time to sketch in her portrait. ‘You 
are right, my dear,’ her mother replied ; ‘and, moreover, it is time for 
our goféter. Ring the bell, that Boinet may send us up cakes and 
fruit’ The fruit Madame la Baronne spoke of was a plateful of those 
little yellow peaches which I eat this morning with so much relish. 
Mdlle. Boinet took them up one after another on the point of a fork, 
and after peeling and cutting them in quarters with a silver knife, she 
poured upon them sugar and wine. Madame de Malpeire helped me 
to some of this compote, and said with a sigh, ‘ This is the only fruit 
which ripens here.’ ‘It is quite excellent,’ I answered, with perfect 
sincerity. ‘It is very kind of you to say so,’ she replied ; ‘they would 
not be eatable but for the art Boinet possesses of improving their 
flavour with Malmesley wine. She prepares cherries for me in the 
same way when it is the season for it. That woman is a perfect 
treasure. She has neat handy ways of doing things which make her 
services invaluable. I wanted her to have married some peasant in 
the village, whom I could have made an upper servant after she had 
polished him up a little. But she could never make up her mind to 
marry one of those clownish fellows.’ 
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“Really, mamma,’ exclaimed Mdlle. de Malpeire, with a sudden 
vivacity, ‘it would have only been too great an honour for her. Those 
clownish fellows, as you call them, are free independent men, whereas 
her position as a servant is a servile one.’ ‘Oh, good Heavens !’ 
Madame de Malpeire exclaimed, ‘what is the meaning of these fine 
phrases? Where have you learnt this nonsensical trash, my dear? 
Let me tell you that Mdlle. Boinet’s excellent conduct and the refine- 
ment of her manner have raised her long ago above what you call a 
servile condition. I beg to assure you that she would have lowered 
herself greatly in the social scale by marrying a man inferior to her in 
mind and education—one of those boorish, stupid peasants whom you 
call free independent men.’ 

“Mdlle. de Malpeire coloured violently at this kind of reproof, and 
hung down her head with a look of embarrassment and ill-concealed 
anger. I was surprised at her seeming so annoyed at her mother’s 
words, but my thoughts did not go any further. I ought to have 
understood by that time that the education she had secretly given 
herself had created an impassable gulf between us. I ought to have 
been more alarmed at the ideas and feelings she sometimes expressed, 
and foresaw thcir ultimate results. . Yes, it would have been well for 
her and for me if I had that day left the Castle of Malpeire, and given 
up all thoughts of this odious but too captivating girl; it might have 
saved her from a terrible fate. But I remained, and her doom was 
sealed.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FEAST OF ST. LAZARE. 
M. DE CHAMPAUBERT paused after he had uttered these last words, 
and looked up at the picture. After gazing for a little while sadly and 
intently at the lovely face, which seemed to listen to him with a smile, 
he went on— 

“T took possession of my newly-arranged studio, and in three or 
four days finished that portrait.” 

“And you signed it with your initials,” added Dom Gérusac ; “I 
have often noticed that there was an M. and a C at the corner near 
the beading.” 

“ How carefully you must have examined that anonymous picture !” 
M. de Champaubert replied ; “ yet it is by no means a chef @’a@uvre.” 
“ No, certainly not,” my uncle answered with his usual simplicity. 

“But it was an excellent likeness,” the Marquis subjoined, “ and 
was, therefore, of course reckoned perfect. I will not treat you, my 
dear Thomas, to a description of all the feelings of my infatuated 
heart during three or four days which were spent in contemplating 
that lovely face, and striving to reproduce on paper the nearest 
possible resemblance of those beautiful features. The sittings 
generally lasted several hours, for the Baronne was in a state of rest- 
less impatience to see my work finished. As soon as she was up, she 
came to the boudoir, where I was already established, and immedi- 
ately sent for her daughter. Mdlle. de Malpeire then made her 
appearance, dressed as you see her there, with her hair arranged in 
that way. She walked leisurely into the room, and sitting down at a 
little distance from the table, drew herself up in her stiff corsage, 
fixed her eyes upon me with a defiant expression, crossed her beautiful 
arms on her chest, and remained immovable in the position I had 
prescribed. 
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“ Madame de Malpeire, when I began to draw, used to cry out with 
an amusing impatience, ‘Smile, my dear, smile then!’ But in spite of 
the maternal injunctions, she sat on proud and silent, till by degrees 
the expression of her countenance underwent a change. A sort of 
dreamy reverie seemed to steal over her, which I would not for the 
world have interrupted, for then her features resumed a more natural 
expression, a soft light shone in the blue orbs of her matchless eyes, 
and sometimes she looked at me, but I felt it was unconsciously, with 
the enchanting smile I have reproduced in that portrait. Two or three 
times during those long sittings, | remained for a little while alone 
with her. Then her expression instantly altered ; she turned her eyes 
away from me with a look of haughty reserve, which seemed meant to 
convey that any attempt at conversation would be disagreeable to her. 
But I was so desperately in love, and in consequence so obstinately 
sanguine, that these signs of indifference, and even aversion, did not 
destroy the hope that my love and my devoted attentions would end 
by softening that proud heart, and I began to think it would be as 
well, as her mother had said, to marry her in the meantime. 

“The Baron did not know I was making his daughter’s portrait. 
Madame de Malpeire intended it to be a surprise for him, and was 
keeping the secret with all the discretion she was capable of. It was 
not difficult, for he was out shooting all day, and in the evening he 
did not think of inquiring what we had been doing during his absence. 
When my chef ad’wuvre was finished, | placed it in the frame, and 
hung it up myself in the drawing-room, opposite to the arm-chair in 
which the Baron took his nap after supper. As soon as the sun had 
set that evening, Madame de Malpeire desired the shutters to be 
closed, and the lustre which hung from the ceiling to be lighted up, as 
well as the branch candlesticks over the chimney-piece. Mdlle. Boinet 
had stripped the garden, in order to make up an enormous cypher of 
flowers and foliage, which she fastened above the frame. It was 
formed of two M’s, surrounded by a coronet. ‘The clever creature had 
bethought herself that my Christian name was Maximin. ‘What a 
charming idea,’ Madame de Malpeire emphatically remarked. ‘ Do 
look, my dear, at that cypher.’ ‘Yes, it is my cypher,’ Mdlle. de 
Malpeire quickly said, as if to protest against her mother’s interpre- 
tation of the symbolic monogram. ‘Those two M’s mean Marie de 
Malpeire.’ 

“The Baron was coming home just at that minute. His wife went 
to meet him, and brought him in triumph to the door of the drawing- 
room. ‘Oh, what a beautiful picture !’ he exclaimed, when he per- 
ceived his daughter's portrait. ‘ How like it is! how perfect!’ Madame 
de Malpeire enjoyed his surprise for a little while, and then said with 
a smile, ‘ You do not ask the name of the painter?’ ‘ Aye, indeed I 
ought to do so, my love ; I am sure I owe him a great many thanks,’ 
he good-naturedly replied. ‘ Here he is,’ his wife said, taking me by 
the hand ; ‘it is his modesty which prevents his coming forward.’ 
The good old man embraced me most affectionately, and said in a 
gay light manner, but with a little emotion, ‘Well, we make an 
exchange. I give you the original, and you leave me the copy.’ At 
the same time he turned towards his daughter, and held out his hand 
as if to ask for her’s, in order to place it in mine, but she drew back, 
and with her eyes bent on the ground, hid herself behind her mother. 
‘Well, you have my promise, and that is enough, he added more 
seriously. 

“ That night at supper, he said to his wife, * Have you forgotten my 
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- dear, that to-morrow is the Feast of St. Lazarus, the patron Saint of 


the place?’ ‘ Well, I certainly never thought of it,’ she answered in a 
careless tone. ‘A great many people are already arrived, the Baron 
subjoined. ‘As I came home from shooting, I saw them all flocking 
this way, gipsies, horse-dealers, pedlars, and all the variety of tramps 
that pitch their tents on the ground of the fair the day before it opens. 
The folk from the low country are coming up in crowds, and when 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages swarm here to-morrow, 
there will be an immense number of people gathered together. It 
used to be the custom,’ he added, turning to me, ‘for the wife or the 
daughter of the lord of the manor to open the ball with one of the 
village lads. My wife did away with this practice, but my daughter 
chose to revive it last year, and danced with the peasants like her 
grandmother and her great grandmother had done before her, but this 
year things must be managed differently. We shall go to the village 
only for Mass at the parish church.’ ‘ You don’t mean, sir, that we 
shall not be present at the games?’ exclaimed Mdlle. de Malpeire. 
‘No, my dear,’ her father answered, in a decided manner. ‘ Times 
are not what they used to be, and you cannot appear in a place where 
you might not perhaps meet with proper respect.’ 

“*VYou are not really going to regret that rustic ball, I hope,’ 
Madame de Malpeire said, in a tone of indulgent reproach. ‘ Charm- 
ing partners, upon my word! those hot-faced perspiring fellows, 
dressed as in the heart of winter, in coats of green frieze, and short 
breeches of the same material ; and, moreover, with worsted stockings 
in their heavy clumsy shoes!’ ‘O Mamma! what do their clothes 
signify ?’? exclaimed Mdlle. de Malpeire, in a tone of intense though 
suppressed irritation. ‘There is nothing coarse about these men 
but their dress. The simplicity of their manners is perhaps preferable 
to the refinements of our politeness, and, in spite of the peculiarities 
which shock you so much, their society is very endurable I assure 
you.’ ‘Well, possibly so, in the open air, the Baronne replied, with 
a little affected laugh. 

“T remembered then the blue embroidered scarf, and turning to 
the Baron, I asked, ‘ Will the conqueror, then, not receive the prize 
from the hands of Mdlle. de Malpeire?’? ‘He will come here for it 
after the sports are over, he replied. ‘Madame la Baronne will 
receive him and his companions in the hall down-stairs. This does 
not commit us to anything.’ He then led his wife back to the 
drawing-room. I remained a minute behind with Mdlle. de Malpeire, 
and trembling with emotion I whispered to her, ‘To-morrow your 
mother will tell you what has been settled. My happiness depends 
upon your answer. I cannot be happy if I do not obtain your free 
consent.’ She drew back, and looking me straight in the face, she 
said in a low voice, ‘What! so soon!’ ‘Forgive me, forgive me,’ I 
cried, terribly agitated. ‘The excess of my love justifies——’ ‘Do 
you mean,’ she coldly said, ‘that you would marry me against my 
will?’ My only answer was a gesture of despair and passion. ‘ You 
would really go so far as that?’ she exclaimed, indignantly. ‘ Very 
well. Time will show !’ and she turned her back upon me. 

“Early the next morning, Mdlle. Boinet came to let me know that 
it was time to goto church. I found Madame de Malpeire dressed 
as if to hear Mass at the King’s chapel, in a gown of Indian satin and 
three great feathers in her head-dress. Mdlle. de Malpeire was also 
in greater toilette than usual. She had on a deshadille of striped 
silk, and a little straw hat on her head adorned with ribbons, the long 
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ends of which streamed down her back. When I went up to her to 
pay my respects, she bowed in an indifferent absent manner, which 
took me by surprise. I had expected to see her less composed. Her 
mother made me a confidential sign, and then whispered in my ear, 
‘I have not said anything to her yet. There is no hurry about it.’ 

“The road which descended to the village was a sort of staircase 
cut in the rock. Madame de Malpeire was carried down in a sedan- 
chair. The Baron took care of his daughter, and I walked with them. 
All the household followed, that is, about a dozen men and maid- 
servants, with Choiset the gamekeeper and Mdlle. Boinet at their 
head. 

“There was a crowd in front of the church. ‘The peasants in their 
Sunday clothes stood in groups conversing in a noisy manner under 
the shade of the twin elm trees. Farther on in the open space where 
the fair was held, on akind of natural bowling-green, the mass of people 
was still more considerable. I observed that most of the young men 
wore in their button-holes or in their hats a bit of ribbon of the 
national colours, as they were then called. When the Baron and 
his family appeared, all eyes were directed towards them, and there 
was a moment of silence. The crowd made way for us to pass, and 
some of the older men touched their hats, but there were few of them 
who showed that mark of respect. Notwithstanding the recent attacks 
on the privileges of the nobility, the seat of the lord of the manor still 
existed in the old parish church. It was a beautiful piece of oaken 
wood-work with a very high back, surmounted by a canopy. The 
panels were elaborately carved, and each compartment bore the 
shield of the Malpeires and their haughty motto, the Provencal 
words —/uero un degun, ‘No one except one.’ As I went up the 
nave I observed against one of the pillars a picture worked in 
tapestry. It was an ex voto. Imperfect as was the execution, it 
was easy enough to recognise the scene it was intended to represent. 
A funeral procession was halting at the Pass of Malpeire; a coffin 
stood on the ledge of a rock, and a Priest with his hands upraised 
was gazing on the young girl who had just lifted up her shroud. 
Madame de Malpeire saw that I was looking at that simple memorial, 
and with a sudden burst of feeling, she said, glancing at her daughter 
‘They were actually going to bury her alive!’ ‘And God restored 
her to you in a miraculous manner,’ I replied, touched by her involun- 
tary emotion. ‘I suppose you had that picture made as a thanks- 
offering ?? ‘I worked it myself,” she answered. ‘It took me a year 
to finish it.’ 

“The Baron seated himself in his usual place, his wife on one side 
of him and his daughter on the other. Pointing to a vacant seat by 
the side of the latter, he invited me to take it. The household knelt a 
little lower down on a carpet which was spread over the stone floor. 
We thus formed a separate group between the sanctuary and the 
nave, which was filled with the villagers and strangers. Our arrival 
had occasioned a little agitation amongst the crowd. When the 
Baronne had walked up the aisle, smiling in a condescending manner, 
her feathers waving too and fro, and her high-heeled shoes resounding 
on the pavement, every face had been turned towards her with a 
malevolent expression. As soon as we had taken our places in the 
manorial seat these feelings of hostility assumed a more open charac- 
ter. Notwithstanding the sanctity of the place murmurs rose amongst 
the congregation. At this unexpected demonstration, Madame de 
Malpeire, who was quietly reading in her prayer-book, looked up 
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surprised, and said to her daughter, ‘ What do they want, I wonder?’ 
‘That everybody should pray to God without distinction of rank,’ 
Mdlle. de Malpeire answered in an excited tone. The Baron was. 
looking very pale, and scanned: the crowd with a haughty and 
frowning countenance. Fortunately, the Priest with his acolytes 
appeared at that moment, and when he went up to the altar the 
people at the lower end of the church knelt down in silence. About a 
dozen young men, however, advanced towards the chancel, genu- 
flected as they passed before the altar, and then stood together side 
by side opposite the Baron’s seat. He whispered to me, ‘ They have 
a right to stand there. From time immemorial the Abbat, that is, the 
prince of the young men, and his companions occupy that place on 
St. Lazarus’ day.’ 

“These youths had all green sprigs in their hats, and a sort of scarf 
tied across the thick waistcoat which so much offended the Baronne’s 
taste. Most of them were robust peasants, with sunburnt faces and 
athletic frames. The Abbat especially furnished a magnificent type 
of physical strength. His stature was colossal, and his regular 
features reminded me of the head of an ancient gladiator. This 
man’s dress was somewhat different from that of the other peasants. 
Instead of worsted stockings he wore yellow leather gaiters, and in lieu 
of the obnoxious frieze waistcoat, a jacket of striped linen. I noticed 
all this in a vague, cursory manner. My anxiety was increasing as the 
moment approached for the publication of the banns of marriage, and 
I could hardly conceal the agitation with which I awaited the accom- 
plishment of that formality. Madame de Malpeire seemed to have no 
misgivings, though she had not chosen to inform her daughter of what 
was about to take place. She looked at me from time to time with a 
smile, as if to congratulate me on my happiness. At last the Priest, 
with a paper in his hand, read in a loud voice from the altar, in the 
midst of a profound silence—‘ There is promise of marriage between 
the very excellent and illustrious lord, Maximin de Moudille, Count of 
Champaubert, and the very excellent and illustrious lady, Madeleine 
Marie de Malpeire.’ Fresh murmurs rose in the body of the church, 
provoked this time by the sound of those titles and high-sounding 
appellations. I looked anxiously at Mdlle. de Malpeire. Her counte- 
nance betrayed no agitation. She only looked very pale, and her 
hands trembled a little, though she tried to repress it. ‘Do not 
agitate yourself, my love,’ her mother affectionately whispered. ‘ There 
is no occasion to be surprised, and still less distressed.’ ‘I am 

erfectly calm,’ she answered, with a faltering voice, and turning away 
er head. 

“T saw nothing, I remarked nothing more, and yet I am sure that 
something must have passed there which ought to have opened my 
eyes and showed me | had a rival. As soon as Mass was over the 
Baron made way for me and said, ‘ Now that the announcement of 
your marriage has been publicly made, Monsieur le Comte, lead the 
way and give your hand to your betrothed.’ 

“T did so with a beating heart. Mdlle. de Malpeire suffered me to 
lead her down the church. The crowd had already streamed out, 
and was waiting for us outside. The little band of peasants, at the 
head of which was the Abbat, came forward. He took off his hat and 
addressed the Baron in Provengal. ‘What does he say ?’ whispered 
Madame de Malpeire in her daughter’s ear. ‘ He invites us to be 
present at the games,’ she coldly ‘replied. ‘At a distance, well and 
good,’ the Baronne rejoined. ‘I have ordered seats to be placed 
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along the parapet ; we can see from there everything that goes on just 
as well as below. But we must invite that big fellow and his friends 
to come up to the castle to drink a glass of wine, and receive the 
scarf you have taken the trouble to embroider. It is of no use for me 
to speak to them in French. You had better explain the matter to 
them, my darling.’ ‘It is already done, she answered. ‘ My father 
has just told him that you expect them this evening.’ ‘Then let 
us quickly get out of this mob,’ exclaimed the Baronne, stepping into 
her chair; ‘we shall be suffocated if we stay here.’ We were, in 
fact, inconveniently thronged, the mob pressing upon us somewhat 
insolently. Still, there was no absolute rudeness, no threatening 
expressions. ‘I will go on first,’ the Baron said ; ‘I leave you to take 
care of my daughter.’ I took Mdlle. de Malpeire’s arm under mine to 
lead her through the crowd, but she abruptly disengaged it, and 
turning towards the Abbat, as if to place herself under his protection, 
she said to him, ‘Go before us, Pinatel.’ The colossus obeyed. He 
forced his way through the mob, jostling and thrusting everybody 
aside, and thus clearing a passage for us. As soon as we were out of 
the place he turned round, and without saying a word went back to 
his companions. 

“We walked on in silence towards the castle, Mdlle. de Malpeire 
some way in advance of us, the Baron by my side with a gloomy 
disturbed countenance. At last he said, ‘You have seen the dis- 
position of these people ; they all but insulted us. Who knows how 
far this will go? If the King does not provide a remedy his nobles 
will be exposed to a conflict with the peasantry. In the meantime | 
must take measures for our own security. We shall not go any more 
into the village.’ ‘I am quite of your opinion,’ cried the Baronne, 
putting her head out of the sedan-chair. ‘We shall remain at home, 
and our daughter shall be married in the chapel of the castle. Do 
you know that Boinet heard them saying behind her that in all the 
other parishes the seats of the lords of the manor had been pulled 
down. You will be obliged, perhaps, to remove yours.’ ‘ Never!’ 
exclaimed the Baron. ‘I gave up without hesitation all pecuniary 
privileges ; toil rents, field rents, fees, weighings, reliefs, fines on sales, 
and the like, all have been abolished, but never as long as I live will I 
renounce my honorary rights. Of these nothing but violence shall 
deprive me.’ 

“As we entered the castle I tried to speak to Mdlle. de Malpeire, 
but with determined ingenuity she contrived to avoid it. In the 
afternoon, however, I succeeded in detaining her on the steps as we 
were going down into the garden, and I said to her with great 
emotion, ‘Oh! Mademoiselle, cannot you forgive me my happiness? 
What can I do to soften your feelings towards me? How can I make 
myself worthy of your regard? If you did but know how I love you 
perhaps your heart would not be so slow to return my affection.’ And 
as she hurried on without answering, I added, ‘ Do let me speak to 
you of my feelings. You cannot object to it now that you look upon 
me as your future husband.’ ‘You had better say the highest bidder 
for my hand,’ she replied, with a bitter sneer. I do not know why, 
but at that moment a sudden suspicion flashed across my mind. With 
a vague but violent feeling of jealousy I exclaimed, ‘ You care for 
somebody else. Who is it you prefer to me?’ ‘ You will soon know,’ 
she boldly replied, and without another word rushed into the garden. 
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Ir is a matter of common remark that what appears to be the 
ordinary providence of God in placing the instruments selected 
by Him, for the attainment of certain ends, in circumstances 
which elicit from them latent capacities for the object in 
view, offers to the not utterly distorted mind as much cause 
for wonder and admiration as the more palpable operations 
in which God exerts His power by checking for an instant the 
course of the laws governing the universe. In other words, 
the interpositions of God by miracle strike the mind’s eye no 
more forcibly than His sweet and effective action upon the daily 
career of His Church. And though we cannot adequately read 
the secret designs gradually but surely developed by human 
life, and stamped upon every page of history, we may still dis- 
tinguish certain great stages in the career of the Catholic Church, 
and fix with some accuracy as well the moments of its further 
development as the secondary causes cooperating in that develop- 
ment. The truth of these remarks is clearly instanced in the 
rise of the chief Religious Orders of the Church. The mind 
must be indeed blinded to fail to see the special action of God 
in the rise and wondrous spreading of the early Monastic 
Institutions in the western countries of Europe. Monasticism 
was brought from the East to the West by St. Athanasius of 
Alexandria ; but as the conditions of human life, which in the 
East called the Thebaid into existence, were far different from 
those of Europe, so also did the Monasteries of Europe, though 
creations of the same Spirit, put on a different dress and undergo 
different modifications. ‘The work marked out for the Western 
Monks was not the regeneration of a degraded and corrupted 
people ; it was the more severe task of training and civilising 
the rude children of the North. The blighting swarms of human 
locusts were beginning to sweep over the face of Europe ; the 
results of their passage were to be wiped out, and a more than 
fabulous transformation was to be worked in the devastators 
themselves. The fierce heathen, who worshipped a god of 
war, symbolised in the sword, the restless sons of the woods, or 
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the roving Scythians from the desert, demanded the controlling 
hand of a race of giants to check and subdue them. They 
were however subdued ; they were moulded into the nations 
who have written the brightest pages on the scroll of history. 
There was no process of extermination—that would indeed have 
been impossible. A fearless band of chosen warriors, chosen 
and armed by God, spread itself among them, taught them a 
holy religion, and brought them under the sweet influences of 
Christianity. Staff in hand, and dependent for the food they ate 
upon their own labour or the charity of others, they appeared 
among the ferocious men of war; and though often struck down 
and crushed, they never stepped aside from their purpose. 
Among the foremost of these schools of Christian civilisers 
was that of Lerins, a small and now desert island off the south 
coast of France. Like the great sun of heaven, it shot its rays 
of light over the West, giving life to the lifeless and strength to 
the weak. From its sanctuary came such men as Honoratus, the 
sainted Bishop of Arles ; Salvian ; Eucherius, Bishop of Lyons; 
St. Hilary of Arlés; St. Lupus of Troyes; Maximus ; St. Ger- 
manus of Auxerre; St. Patrick, and a host of others. Great 
and mighty heroes, sprung from a noble tree, which spread its 
branches over Europe, while its fruit has lasted to the present 
day! If we ask what was the discipline that made such men, 
who had hardly a thought for themselves, who spent their lives 
for others, we are told by the learned Bishop of St. Gall, who 
has given us in his work on the Irish Church a short account 
of the life of St. Honoratus, the Founder of Lerins. This Saint, 
who changed the unhealthy and snake-infested swamp of Lerins 
into a smiling garden, was born of a patrician family towards 
the end of the fourth century. His father governed as Proconsul 
the province of Narbonne; he was a man whose mind was 
devoted to the world, and who intended his son for his own 
brilliant career. He, like many others of those times, deferred 
the baptism of his son, lest after the reception of that sacrament 
the Spirit might lead him into the desert. But grace claimed 
its own, and in spite of the pleasures belonging to young men 
of his rank, which his father studiously placed in his way, he 
manifested daily a stronger leaning to a higher calling. The 
words in which he rejected the instigations of his companions 
to pleasure are remarkable: “ Life on earth delights, but it at 
the same time deceives us. In the church I hear the word 
of God preached, here in my father’s house I see it trampled 
upon. The world and its pleasures pass away; he only who 
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keeps the word of God endures, like God, for ever. Let others 
find their delight in silver and gold, or in offices of honour, 
it shall be my delight to be free from the bonds of sin, and Christ 
shall be my only treasure.” Neither the threats nor the promises 
and enticements of his father could induce him to change his 
holy resolve. Venantius, his elder brother, who had by his 
father’s command endeavoured to move him from his purpose, 
was himself led to imitate what he had in vain tried to frustrate. 
They devoted themselves so earnestly to prayer and penance, 
that their native province of Aquitania was soon filled with the 
reports of their sanctity. In order to escape the respect and 
homage of visitors, who flocked from all sides to see and speak 
with them, they set out for the deserts of the East. The sufferings 
of the journey ruined the health of Venantius, who died at 
Methone in Thessaly. Upon this, Honoratus returned home- 
wards, and undeterred by the noisome atmosphere of Lerins, took 
up his abode in that island, a.p. 405. ‘‘ Cedit turba serpentium,” 
says the Saint’s biographer, St. Hilary, and adds, “ We ourselves 
saw there many snakes, which in great numbers showed them- 
selves on the drained grounds, and it was wonderful to see how 
they thenceforth caused no danger to any of the Brothers, or 
inspired them with fear.” The wonders which God was pleased 
to work in favour of his servant are attested by his contemporaries. 
Among others was that of springs issuing from rocks which had 
been dry for centuries. 

Lerins is at this day a wretched barren rock, occupied only by 
a small garrison of soldiers and a few poor fishermen. It was 
even worse when Honoratus first landed there; but within a 
few years its hill-sides were covered with vines, and its swamps 
trained and turned into a paradise. Honoratus himself appears 
to have had all the qualities of a Religious Superior. His sweet 
temper and gentle ways endeared him to his subjects, while he 
strove to lead them to the perfection of Christian life by his 
own example. ‘Though he ate nothing but bread and water, 
he provided for his disciples a better and more palatable diet ; 
his austerities were so great that his life was little less than a 
continual miracle. As might have been expected, a man of 
such calibre soon attracted multitudes. Even so early as the year 
430, Bishop Hilary says, ‘‘ Where is the land, where is the nation, 
which does not count some of its children in this Monastery ?” 
“ He shunned with the greatest care,” says Dr. Greith in the 
above-mentioned book, “the pleasures of the world, empty 
discourses, and dangerous idleness. He steadily kept before 
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his eyes the great aim of his life, viz., the purifying of the desires 
of the flesh, the taming of the rebellious senses, the resisting of 
temptations, and the consecrating of himself to God. More by 
example than by words did he teach his scholars to pray earnestly 
to God, to lay before Him with confidence their concerns, to 
seek in all things only the will of God, so that they might have 
no ground to fear the hour of the dread judgment.” “It was 
wonderful to see,” says St. Hilary, ‘‘how many tasks he by him- 
self performed, how many scholars he instructed and guided; 
and although he was a man of weak health and broken consti- 
tution, he kept pace with the strongest and the most healthy in 
fasting and watching. ‘Though more sick than the sick themselves, 
he frequently visited them, administered to them food both for 
the soul and the body, and while he avoided no service in their 
behalf, he was incessantly troubled with the fear of having 
done far too little for them.” 

The life of the Monks themselves under this great master is thus 
described by a contemporary :—“ The Religious read the Holy 
Scriptures, sanctified their study by fasting and watching, satisfied 
with one set of garments they knew how to bear the heat of 
summer and the cold of winter. All journeys were made on foot. 
To supply the necessaries of life, the Brothers sowed the fields, 
cultivated gardens, and laid out vineyards ; and thus no one was 
exposed to the danger of idleness. Everything not required for the 
wants of the Community was distributed among the poor. The 
foremost objects of their lives were to devote themselves to 
contemplation of divine things, to preach the word of God, 
to search into the rich mysteries of eternal wisdom, to love 
God and their neighbour, and to inflame each other with a love 
for what concerned God.” 

It is not to be supposed that these exercises of the inner 
‘Christian life put out of sight the pursuits of literature and art. 
On the contrary, it is a fact acknowledged by our most violent 
monk-haters, that it is to the Monasteries that we owe the 
preservation of the Latin classics. The light of knowledge—to 
use the common phrase—burnt brightly in these seclusions after 
it had been extinguished and trampled out elsewhere by the 
barbarian hordes of the North. Few of us but have heard 
the story of the Monk who was overwhelmed with sorrow when 
the thought suddenly presented itself to his mind that his dearly 
loved Virgil was perhaps damned. ‘This was a grand depth of 
feeling, sublime in its cause and object. We think that we shall 
never look upon the like of that Monk again. ‘That Lerins 
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was not behind the other schools in knowledge, is sufficiently 
| proved by the long roll of eminent men whom it can show as. 
, its scholars. Xenophon, Virgil, Cicero, and the Greek Fathers, 
| were among the authors whose works were read and admired 
| at Lerins. As in the great schools of Gaul, so also in the island 
at its base, poetry and rhetoric, history and philosophy, formed 
part of the scholastic curriculum. St. Honoratus himself was 
no less interested in these pursuits than in those of the inner 
life. In order to further and improve these studies, he sent 
three young Monks to study under St. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, 
who was famous as a writer and a poet. By this means he 
hoped to propagate and hand down the stores of knowledge 
which that saintly Bishop had inherited from Ausonius. 

It is impossible within our limits to follow Dr. Greith in the 
consideration of the giant children of Lerins. The names men- 
tioned above will stand in place of description, for description 
cannot add to their reputation, and might take away from it. 
St. Honoratus, the Founder of the school of Lerins, was in the 
year 426 raised to the See of Arles, which he adorned no less by 
his holiness and zeal than by his great learning and eloquence. 
The passage from St. Hilary describing his last moments will 
form an appropriate conclusion to this sketch of Lerins and its 
Monks. ‘When on one occasion,” he says, “I could no longer, 
while standing by his death-bed, hold back my tears, and while 
| I was dashing them from my eyes, he said to me:—‘Why do 
| you bewail the inevitable lot of the human race? Can my 

departure surprise you, since it does not find myself unprepared ?’ 
For some time I could not speak by reason of my sobs, but 
at length answered that I did not lament my great impending 
loss, but that I grieved at his sufferings and lamented his last 
death-struggles. When the magistrates of the prefecture came 
before him, though the cold hand of death was now upon him, 
he said to them : ‘ You see what a frail dwelling we occupy here 
below. As high as we have in life mounted up, so deep are 
we dragged down again by death. Neither honours nor riches 
can we shield from this fate; it is common to good and bad, 
to the great and the small. We all owe to Christ the Lord 
the most hearty thanks for having by His Resurrection overcome 
death for us, chased away its terrors, and restored eternal life to 
us. Therefore, pass your lives here below in such a manner that 
you may not need to fear the end of life, and may await with - 
joy what is called death as a passage to a better land: for death 
is no punishment if it leads not to damnation.’” p* % 
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1. WE are glad to see a second’edition of the Duke of Argyll’s little 
book on Primeval Man, in which he holds the balances between 
the respective arguments of the late Archbishop Whately and Sir John 
Lubbock with repect to a question of no slight interest and importance, 
viz., the primitive condition of mankind. In addition to lucidity of 
style, breadth of thought, and aptness of illustration, the merit of the 
book lies in the care with which a subject, constantly perplexed with 
confusion of thought and language, is disentangled, and each separate 
question calmly and closely dealt with. Thus, some writers treat 
simultaneously of the origin and of the original condition of man, and 
include in their investigation the question of the date of his introduc- 
tion into the world. But the Duke of Argyll shows how these points 
are not only separable, but studiously to be separated by any one who 
wishes to understand the bearing of the whole subject upon the Bible 
narrative. After clearing the ground of certain preliminary difficulties 
arising from misconception of the scope of the author of the book 
of Genesis, from undefined vagueness in the employment of the terms 
“civilised” and “ uncivilised,” and from omission to estimate the 
value of the data on which all calculations of time necessarily rest, 
he enters first upon the question of man’s origin as a species so far 
as it is accessible to reason independently of the sacred records. On 
this head he is opposed to the theories of development recently 
espoused by Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, and Sir John Lubbock, ac- 
cording to which new species come into existence by the same agency 
by which new individuals are born, lower organisms having the power 
of developing organisms other and higher than their own, until at last 
apehood by an almost sensible transition passes into savage manhood. 
After showing that no experience ever throws light on the origin of 
our own race or any other, the first and fundamental difficulty from 
a scientific point of view which he finds in this hypothesis is that 
it ascribes to known causes unnkown effects. No known fact either 
in the past or the present justifies the assumption. The only ground 
left is that of the difficulty of conceiving any other mode of production. 
But this is a very weak basis for a scientific theory, and worse than 
useless, if the hypothesis adopted for its ease be proveably open to 
difficulties quite as great. Such difficulties there are. Ma. may seem 
very little removed from the ape so long as we consider the bare fact 
that the cranial capacity of somé human skulls is only eleven inches 
greater than that of the largest gorilla yet measured, whilst the differ- 
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ence in this respect between man and man has been found to amount 
to no less than sixty-eight cubic inches. But we have no right to 
take that fact alone. This peculiarity of the human frame, however 
anatomically small, must be taken along with all the other and much 
greater anatomical peculiarities which are uniformly associated with 
it, and which as a whole constitute a divergence from the structure of 
brutes so great as to preclude the idea of any development of one into 
the other. Least of all could such a transmutation be accounted for 
by Natural Selection, seeing that apart from those mental powers of 
man, to which they stand in strict and harmonious relation, these 
divergences would place him at an immense disadvantage in the 
struggle for existence. One of two things, the earliest men had mental 
capacities like our own or they had not. If not, then we have Natural 
Selection working in a direction of physical weakness and helplessness 
altogether contrary to the direction assigned to it by Darwin. If they 
had, then we have ordinary generation producing a divergence in 
the case of man absolutely unexampled in experience, a divergence 
admitted by Professor Huxley to be “immeasurable—practically 
infinite.” Both suppositions involve difficulties in the way of the 
development theory greater than any that beset the hypothesis of 
special creation. 

Passing from the origin of man to his antiquity, the Duke of Argyll 
draws an important distinction between time measurable by years 
and time measurable only by an ascertained order or succession of 
events. History is the only source of our knowledge of the former ; 
the other sciences reveal nothing as to the length of interval between 
the events whose order they discover. In history, the limit of chrono- 
logical certainty goes no higher than 2000 B.c. What is told us in 
Scripture of earlier times is but an outline suggestive of movements 
and events which occupied long spaces of time and covered many gene- 
rations. Perhaps with some approximation to truth we may go back 
in the same records, and, by the help of historical monuments, gain 
nearly a thousand years more. And then all that can be said is, that 
archeology seems to establish facts with reference to the diffusion of 
the race and the development of such varieties as that of the negro, 
which dimly indicate a far higher antiquity, at least if we are to make 
them accord with the doctrine of the unity of the species. The 
evidence of language and the evidence of geology point indefinitely in 
the same direction. ‘There is much to strengthen our persuasion of 
the high antiquity of man, and every step in that direction is a step 
in favour of the unity of the human family, without disturbing its 
relative place in the order of creation. So far, science has been able 
to demonstrate nothing which is irreconcilable with the language 
of Holy Writ. 

The third and last branch of inquiry has suffered, like the general 
question, from confusion. When we ask what the primitive condition 
of man was, we want to know whether he was in possession of faculties 
capable of acquiring knowledge, what his position was in respect of 
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actual knowledge, and how he stood morally. To answer these three 
questions, as Sir John Lubbock does, by the vague formula that 
he was in a state of utter barbarism, is highly unsatisfactory. He 
might be ignorant of the mechanical arts, yet not ignorant of duty or 
of God. His sense of right and wrong might be rudimentary, yet we 
could not conclude that he was merely a developed beast. There 
remain after all a mind and conscience, an ability to acquire and 
transmit knowledge, as distinctive attributes of man. And even with 
reference to actual acquirements, the assumption that the barbarism 
detected in any age is a sample of man’s primitive condition is wholly 
unsupported by evidence. Might not barbarism have been the result 
of a subsequent corruption? And in fact do not his own admissions 
with reference to cannibalism allow the existence of elements of 
degeneracy in human nature sufficient to account for other customs 
of savagery? On the other hand, the argument of Whately that mere 
savages “never did and never could raise themselves, unaided, into a 
higher condition,” is an assertion difficult to prove, especially with 
reference to the mechanical arts, of which alone, or principally, he 
makes it. There is no need however of our having recourse to this 
or any kindred argument. It is enough to show, as can be easily 
done, that as a fact there are downward tendencies always at work in 
human nature, and sufficient to account for any depth of barbarism 
in which portions of the race have been at any time found. Once let 
this be granted, as it ought to be, upon the evidence adduced in 
abundance by such men as M. Miiller, and there is at once an end 
of Sir John Lubbock’s notion that primeval man must have been born 
in a state of “ utter barbarism.” 


2. The public has not yet got wearied of hearing about the late 
Abyssinian expedition. Mr. Markham’s book (A History of the 
Abyssinian Expedition. By Clement R. Markham, F.S.A. Mac- 
millans. 1869.), rich beyond all others in detail relating to meteo- 
rology and other kindred subjects, would stand a fair comparison 
with any other on more general grounds. It gives a very lucid 
account of Abyssinian history up to the present time, the most 
striking feature of which, in relation to our own late efforts, is 
the narrative in the first chapter concerning the Portuguese Expe- 
dition under Cristoforo da Gama in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It must be confessed that Cristoforo did far more, con- 
sidering his resources and the opposition with which he met, than 
Sir R. Napier ever thought of attempting. “ The work cut out,” says 
Mr. Markham, “for the handful of brave men from the little hero 
nation, represents an achievement which no sane commander in these 
days would think of attempting. This is the age for crushing a 
mosquito with a steam-hammer, and boiling an egg with a ten-horse 
power engine” (p. 20). As we proceed with the book, the thought 
suggested by these words recurs frequently. Except for the fact 
that we were bound to release the prisoners, for whose detention by 
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Theodore the blunderings of our Foreign Office were mainly respon- 
sible, the results of the expedition are thus summed up in the words 
of Mr. Markham :—“ The experience acquired during active service 
by many young officers is a clear gain to this country, and in 
traversing a very interesting and remarkable region, some additional 
knowledge has been collected by those who were specially sent out 
for the purpose, in several branches of science” (p. 389). Rather a 
small result for so many millions! As to fighting, or even marching 
through an enemy’s country, there was nothing worth speaking of. 
The march was a promenade over very difficult ground, with assistance 
and abundant supplies from the natives of the country—a promenade 
which must often have come to an unfortunate end if there had been 
any enemy to watch or hinder it. At the time of the expedition, 
Theodore was surrounded by enemies, and he practically sacrificed 
his one remaining chance by devastating the single province that 
was still faithful to him. No honour can possibly accrue to English 
arms from an engagement such as that at Arogyé, where the Snider 
rifle reduced enemies at no time formidable to the condition of 
children fighting with bows and arrows against fire-arms ; and few 
things in history are more ludicrous than the bombardment of 
Magdala with all the artillery at Sir Robert Napier’s disposal, when 
“it contained about three thousand women, children, and prisoners, 
and at the gate were the king himself and a few followers” (p. 345). 
We have no doubt of the excellence of the artillery or of the 
bravery of our soldiers, but on the occasion of what is called 
the “storming of Magdala,” they might almost have been as easy 
about danger to themselves as if they had been under review in 
Hyde Park. 

Theodore was, no doubt, a very extraordinary man, and he had 
acquired an immense prestige by his bravery in war. But his cruelty 
and rapacity had made him intolerable to his countrymen, whom, 
if he had been prudent and moderate in the use of his ascendancy, 
he might perhaps have permanently united under his dynasty, and 
whom he might at the same time have brought into communication 
with the civilised nations of Europe. He seems never to have fully 
understood that England was forced to be in earnest in her demand 
for the liberation of the captives at the point of the sword ; and, what 
is more important still, the offence was originally given by us, by 
disappointing him in sending no answer to his letter to the Queen, 
and at the same time ordering our Consul to withdraw to the sea-coast. 
This was, as it seems, the result of a direct charge of policy on the 
part of our Government, which dates from the accession of Lord 
Russell to the Foreign Office. The omission has been costly both to 
ourselves and to Abyssinia, which has been once more left to con- 
fusion. As matters became more complicated, Theodore seems to 
have thought that he could enforce the sending to him of European 
artisans, by retaining the prisoners he had seized. And, at the end 
of all, though there was no intention to deceive him, the King seems 
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certainly to have been deceived as to the acceptance of the cattle 
which he sent to Sir Robert Napier after the battle at Arogy’—which 
acceptance, as he believed it to have been made, was equal at least 
to an assurance of peace. 

The whole story is certainly most curious, and, if it illustrates 
British energy and perseverance, it must also be allowed to exemplify 
the enormous and ruinous blunders which our statesmen occasionally 
commit. To those who have read Lady Herbert’s account of the 
persecution of Monsignor de Jacobis and the Abyssinian Catholics by 
Theodore, it will have a striking significance. Theodore’s marvellous 
fall, the sort of blind insanity of self-ruin which marked the end 
of his career, and the extraordinary chain of circumstances which 
made us send an expedition of immense costliness from India “ to 
plant the banner of St. George on the mountains of Rasselas,” to use 
Mr. Disraeli’s characteristic phraseology, but in reality to chastise a 
single man—all these things become very intelligible when read in the 
light of historical experience as to the dealings of Providence with 
great persecutors of the Church. 


3. Mr. Mills rather feminine attack upon man as a tyrannical 
usurper of power over woman (Zhe Subjection of Women. By John 
Stuart Mill) is so little likely to have any practical influence, that it 
is not necessary to be at any great pains to refute him. We are on 
the whole rather glad that he has given to the world in detail the 
grounds of his levelling views. ‘The weakness of his argument upon 
a subject which most educated persons are competent to decide upon, 
may possibly generate a suspicion that in other and higher spheres of 
thought he may not be the safest of guides. Indeed, the process he 
pursues bears a very close resemblance to the method he has adopted 
in his psychological speculations. By far the greater part of the 
phenomena which are observable in the present relations of the sexes 
are compatible with the hypothesis that the brute force of man has, 
without any warrant from the natural constitution of things, established 
his dominion over woman. The arguments often used on the other 
side are not convincing. Therefore this hypothesis is the only one 
admissible. This is the basis of his theory. So in psychology his 
line is ever the same. Sensation and association of ideas, which are 
the products of sensation, suffice to account for many of the phenomena 
of mind, and possibly may be found some day to account for all. Many 
of the arguments employed by the intuitional school are futile : there- 
fore sensation and association are the sole origin of our mental 
processes. In either case the transition from hypothesis to assertion 
is made before exhaustive verification has been achieved, and in the 
face of opponents the foundation of whose doctrines has not been 
successfully undermined. There may be, and is, much ingenuity dis- 
played in making individual facts square with his hypothesis. There 
are many acute observations, much incidental information, many wise 
reflections occurring throughout his pages, but his foundation always 
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remains unstable so long as it is not taken out of the range of pure 
hypothesis. 
It is noticeable also that Mr. Mill treats the Biblical arguments in 
favour of the present subjection of women with conspicuous unfairness. 
With an air of self-complacent triumph he meets the appeal to St. 
Paul’s command, “ Wives obey you husbands,” with a retort from the 
same writer’s injunction, “Slaves obey your masters,” and adds that 
St. Paul legislated for the existing circumstances without troubling 
himself about their legitimacy. But he must be well aware that none 
| but the shallowest of mankind would dream of resting his approbation 
of feminine subjection upon this single text. He appeals to the 
principle of social justice as set forth by Christianity in favour of 
absolute equality between the sexes; but can he be ignorant of the 
distinction between legal and commutative justice, and that the Biblical 
idea of the former, whether Christian or Jewish, is in no way at 
variance with natural inequalities ? 

He is loud again against the abuses to which the power of husband 
over the wife has undoubtedly been put. But why does he not attempt 
to show that they flow necessarily and directly from the fact of his 
being invested with that power? And why is he silent as to a great 
number of the difficulties which would infallibly arise in society were 
| his own theory ever to be realized ? 

It would really seem as if Mr. Mill could not abide any theory or 
| state of things which has met with general acceptance with mankind. 

Whatever is, is wrong, appears to be his great practical principle— 
| a principle more dangerous and subversive and not less foolish than 
| 


the opposite extreme, whatever is, is right. He has been very vehe- 

ment before now in attacking a common impression amongst men, that 

theorisers are untrustworthy guides in practical matters. It would 

have been well had his own example been as little confirmatory of 
the vulgar error, if error indeed it be when not pressed too far, and 
not made an absolute rule, as his exposure of the fallacy in that 
| instance was successful. 


4. Before the Catholics of Ireland were startled by the information 

that the Church of St. Patrick was identical with the Protestant 

Establishment, the learned Bishop of St. Gall had by anticipation met 

the fantastic assertions of a certain Anglican prelate by an elaborate 

work* on the Ancient Irish Church. This book belongs to the class of 

oa monograph, for which the German mind seems so well fitted. While 
intended as an introduction to the history of the author’s own diocese, 
it is also a valuable and exhaustive treatise on the early Church in 
the Isle of Saints and Scholars. The close connection between Ireland 
and Gaul, which Dr. Greith shows to have existed from the com- 


* Geschichte der altriischer Kirche, and ihrer Verbindung mit Rom, Gallien 
und Alemannien : von Carl Johann Greith, Bischof von St. Gallen. Freiburg 
im Breisgan. Herder. 1867. 
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mencement of the fifth century, is fatal to the ingenious theory above 
mentioned. 

Though much of what Dr. Greith here treats has become familiar 
to us through the Monks of the West, the fuller accounts and the 
genial tone of this volume will well repay a perusal. The style is a 
pure and simple one, at once free from the long-winded sentences and 
the unnatural Gallicisms which some German writers now-a-days 
affect. In six books, each of which contains three or four chapters, 
we have a delightful narrative—dotted over with entertaining incident, 
and coloured by its reflection of the learned and noble mind of the 
venerable author—of the relations which in the early centuries existed 
between Ireland and Gaul. The first book, after a general survey of 
the great migrations of the barbarians, gives a pleasing account of 
the schools and scholars of Lerins. From St. Honoratus to St. Ger- 
manus of Auxerre the purity of Catholic teaching and discipline 
descended unstained. St. Patrick was a disciple of St. Germanus, 
and the second book gives us the early life and the Apostolical career 
of the great Irish Saint. The splendid array of Erin’s Saints, trained 
by St. Patrick’s disciples and filled with his spirit, next pass under 
review. It is impossible even to mention all their names. There now 
arose those glorious men who have been called “ the twelve Apostles 
of Ireland,” among whom were St. Columba of Iona, St. Columbanus 
and St. Comgall. The lives of these heroes, their monastic institu- 
tions, their labours for the Church and for science, are done justice 
to. It is impossible to read these glowing pages without an intimate 
feeling of the great share which Ireland had in softening down the 
harshness of the barbarian character of our forefathers ; still stronger 
appears the justness of the pride Ireland feels in having reared such 
giant sons as the old Apostles and Monks, the children of St. Patrick. 

In the fifth book we have a vivid picture of the labours of St. Gall, 
whose name is borne by the see of the author. In order to give a 
just appreciation of the nature of the work portioned out for the Saint, 
Dr. Greith gives an excellent chapter on the heathenism of Germany, 
which will enable the reader to understand the raw material which 
had to be remoulded and cast into the Christian type. The sixth 
book, which is a scathing thunderbolt to the “ Protestant Ireland” 
view, discusses at length the doctrinal teaching of the Irish Church, 
in the course of which a whole chapter is devoted to the Lzder 
Dogmatum. ‘The last chapter of the work proves beyond dispute 
the fact that Ireland gave a full and lasting recognition to the principle 
of the Primacy of the See of Rome. 


5. Mr. Baddeley is one of a large number of minor poets of the 
day, whose works are generally welcome on account of the high 
average of excellence which they maintain. This present publication 
(Cassandra and other Poems: Bell and Daldy) will add to his repu- 
tation. The chief poem consists of a series of dramatic scenes from 
the life of Cassandra, very well delineated, but drawing perhaps their 
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chief attraction from the number of very graceful songs and choruses 


interspersed in them. More than half the volume is taken up with 
miscellaneous poems. Some of them have a certain dash of the 
comical, but on the whole we prefer Mr. Baddeley in his more serious 
vein. As a specimen of his poetry, we subjoin some stanzas quite 
at the end of the volume, taken from a piece called “ Proserpine,” into 
which, strangely enough, St. Rosalia is brought. The first part of 
our quotation refers, of course, to Proserpine : 


She in that land where earth’s night were as morn, 
Sits in severity without relief, 

Far from the first green mist of corn, 
And the last golden sheaf, 


Far from where summer covers happy men 
Ever with drifting white and steadfast blue, 

Far from eve’s hour most heavenly, when 
Love to its tryst is true. 


Far from the wandering child and trembling bride, 
From grey hairs honour’d by surrounding breath, 

From sweet things smiled and sweeter sigh’d, 
From life far ;—and from death. 


Far from the countless, restless, human bees, 
Far from the many, far too from the one, 
From weary wandering Hercules, 
And falling Phaethon. 


From foes remember’d and forgotten friends, 
From the fierce birth and faint death of desire, 
From summer's golden dream that ends 
Always in cloud and fire. 


From those who pray for peace and have it not, 

From those who whet their swords still for the wars, 
From all the mystery of the lot 

Cast betwixt sea and stars. 


Remote from these, no more she gives redress 

To pluck’d flowers, wreathing them her brows to bind, 
Her shadowy hair and motionless 

Forgets the sun and wind. 


Day from her eyes and laughter from her ears, 
And music’s memory from her soul, have gone ; 
One darkness-piercing sound she hears, 
The roar of Acheron 


Ravening around !—her lord she scarcely owns, 
Lurid beside her ; silence is between 

The ebon everlasting thrones 
Of Hades’ king and queen. 


‘Only sometimes she lifts the glooms that lash 
Her lids, and fondly turns to him her eyes ; 
The intervals betwixt each flash 
Of love, are centuries. 
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6. The first pages of the MONTH, several years ago, were devoted 
to a short paper in defence of Mary Queen of Scots against the 
charges founded upon the letters said to have been written to her by 
Bothwell before the murder’ of Darnley, and found in the famous 
silver casket. Since that time Mr. Froude has added some new 
volumes to his history of the reign of Elizabeth, and has assumed, 
with only the most perfunctory pretence at an argument, the authenti- 
city of these disputed documents. This is only one of a large number 
of critical delinquencies which might be pointed out in his pages ; 
and we may assert with the greatest confidence that his history is 
already acknowledged to have no merit at all as an impartial and 
judicial statement of facts—no merit at all, that is, as Azs work, if we 
except his dangerous and illusive power of style and language— 
although it must for the present remain to a certain extent in posses- 
sion of the field, on account of the unrivalled richness of the new 
resources at his command in the Simancas correspondence and other 
documents inaccessible to earlier writers. Mr. Froude has taken 
especial and conspicuous pains to blacken in every possible manner 
the character of Mary Stuart. It would almost appear as if his 
hatred to the Catholic religion had revenged itself on her for the 
many revelations damaging to Elizabeth and Protestantism in general 
which he has been obliged to make. The Irish nation share with 
Queen Mary of Scotland his most virulent dislike and his most out- 
rageous misrepresentation. 

Many critics, both in these countries and abroad, have taken up the 
defence of Mary against Mr. Froude and other writers of the same 
class, and the literature of this historical cause celebre does not seem 
likely to be soon exhausted. We may mention in particular Mr. 
Caird’s Mary Stuart, and some articles by M. Wiesener in the Revue 
des Questions Historigues. The last writer on the same side is Mr. 
Hosack, whose book, Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers (Black- 
wood), is now before us. Mr. Hosack is a calm, lawyerlike writer, 
and he goes through the long indictment against Mary point by 
point. We may be here and there inclined to differ from him as to 
the store he seems to set on the authors who have gone over the same 
ground, especially of late, and he has perhaps missed some points of 
importance which have been made against Mr. Froude. There are 
also, perhaps, one or two of the historical details the full force of 
which he has hardly brought out. These faults of omission are the 
only defects in his volume. Considered positively, it is a very 
powerful and well-sustained argument in favour of the Queen, and 
we must mention with particular commendation his criticism on the 
letters to which we alluded at the opening of this notice. We find 
that, with regard to the one most important letter on which the 
argument against the Queen mainly, if not entirely, rests, he confirms, 
as an independent witness, the line of explanation suggested by 
ourselves some time ago. He considers, as we did, that it is clear 
that this supposed letter to Bothwell, containing so many curious 
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details concerning the conversation between Mary and Darnley, 
which no forger would have been likely to invent, is in reality 
nothing more than a transcript of the account of the conversation 
which actually took place between them, which Darnley related 
immediately afterwards to Crawford, and which Crawford transcribed 
for Lennox. When we say that it is nothing more, we mean, of 
course, that this account is the substratum of the letter, to which the 
forger has added a good many details to serve his own purpose, many 
of which, happily, are in contradiction with known facts, and so help 
to the exposure of the fraud. Mr. Hosack has further pointed out 
that the resemblance between Crawford’s account, which is still in 
existence, and the account in the letter, is far too minute for reality. 
If Mary had really written all these details to Bothwell, and if, on 
the other hand, as is certain, Darnley told them to Crawford, and 
Crawford afterwards wrote them to Lennox, it would have been 
inevitable that there should have been greater discrepancies than 
there are. He illustrates this by the difference between two short- 
hand accounts of the opening of the charge of Lord Chief Justice 
Cockburn in the late Saurin case. These two accounts were taken 
down at the same time from the mouth of the speaker ; on the other 
hand, Crawford’s account of the conversation, and Mary’s letter, were 
both written from memory, and the former passed, as it were, through 
the inaccurate medium of two memories instead of one—first the 
memory of Darnley and then that of Crawford. 

We notice also that Mr. Hosack has completely disposed of one of 
Mr. Froude’s apparently most triumphant arguments against the 
Queen. ‘This argument is drawn from the Spanish papers, in which 
the ambassador, Da Silva, mentions the account given to him by 
Murray, in July, 1567, of a letter to Bothwell, which he stated had 
been found among the papers of the latter. It is a great point with 
Mr. Froude to prove that the account given by Murray tallies with the 
letter as we now possess it. Mr. Hosack simply points out that it 
tallies in no single particular of importance, and that Murray’s 
account is a proof against the authenticity of the letter. It is 
evidently an account of another letter, which the enemies of the 
Queen forged and intended to produce in the first instance, but which 
they afterwards changed for the present document. We must also thank 
him for having exposed at least two deliberate fabrications on the part 
of Mr. Froude, which we do not see how that writer can defend, except 
on the ground that he was writing a fiction, not a history (see p. 513). 
It is certainly a great pity that Mr. Froude was not a contemporary of 
Murray and his associates. He would have done the imagination part 
of their case against their Queen much better than Buchanan. 


7. Father Tickell has given us a very clear, simple, and well-written 
Life of Blessed Margaret Mary (Burns and Oates). It is based 
almost entirely on contemporary documents. The saintly Sister 
wrote an account of her own life at the command of one of her 
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Directors, and the Religious who had formed part of the Community 
at Paray-le-Monial at the same time with herself put together their 
recollections. ‘These must always be the main sources of information 
concerning her. The wide -spread of the great Devotion of which 
Blessed Margaret Mary was commissioned to be the Apostle, and 
her own recent Beatification, make a good Life of her an essential 
requisite in every Catholic country. The work could hardly have 
been done in a more unpretending, and at the same time more 
satisfactory, manner than in the volume now before us. 


8. A thoughtful volume, called /z Spirit and in Truth (Longmans), 
deals with the general subject of Catholic ritual, as such, with especial 
reference to the ordinary objections of Protestants. ‘The idea is to 
justify the principles of ritual, and so to remove the common pre- 
judices against Catholicism which are based on such texts as that 
in which our Blessed Lord declares that His Father is to be 
worshipped “in spirit and in truth.” There are, no doubt, many 
Protestants whose minds are thoroughly warped on the subject, and 
for whom the arguments of these well-written and temperate pages 
are very opportune. The argument is arranged in three parts. In 
the first the New Testament is examined, and the character of the 
ritual of the Church is shown to be in harmony with the sacred text. 
The object of the second part is to show how Catholic ritual rests 
upon tradition, and how this foundation is recognised in the New 
Testament. The last is more positive, and sects forth the gradual 
formation of Catholic ritual on principles acknowledged in Scripture, 
the law of “compensation,” or reparation, which has been its great 
motive force, and the necessary connection between the great gift of 
the Real Presence and the ritual in which the Church has always 
enshrined and surrounded It. 


g. An old proverb tells us that it takes only one man to set a house 
on fire, but a good many men to put it out. Such would appear to be 
the sentiment of the somewhat numerous body of writers who have 
engaged in controversy with Mr. Ffoulkes—to very little purpose, we 
fear, as to the great majority of those who have been more or less 
injured by his late Letter. We have already said of what character 
we consider the elements of his partial success to be, and it is plain 
that these elements are intangible to direct argument. Still, a great 
deal of good may be done by really learned men, who may take 
occasion from the late scandal to put forth clear and temperate state- 
ments of the truth on some of the many points about which Mr. 
Ffoulkes has hovered. The best answer which we have yet seen is 
that by Father Ryder of the Birmingham Oratory (A Critigue upon 
Mr. Ffoulkes Letter. By H.1. D. Ryder, of the Oratory. Longmans). 
There is no personality, no exaggeration, no fussiness, no assumption 
of the office of Spiritual Director to his opponent ; the Letter, as far 
.as it admits of such a process, is argumentatively taken to pieces, and 
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turned inside out, and a really great amount of erudition is at once 
skilfully and modestly handled. If this masterly pamphlet could be 
placed in the hands of all who have read Mr. Ffoulkes’, there would 
hardly be need for further writing on the subject. Father Ryder had 
already shown himself a clever and good-tempered controversialist, 
and we sincerely welcome his reappearance as a theological writer. 


10. Mr. Maguire’s opinions on Emigration are already well known 
from his /rish in America; but he has done very well to say a little 
more on the subject in his Lecture delivered at Cork and Limerick 
(Cork: Mulcahy). He would fain see the stream of emigration 
stopped, for Ireland has claims upon her children paramount to 
those even of the New World. The attractions of America are now 
so great that we can hardly think they would altogether fail to 
have their effect on our population under any possible change of 
circumstances at home ; but it is not less the duty of the legislature 
to extinguish at once the causes which have made emigration the only 
resource for those who would so.willingly live and die in their native 
land. Mr. Maguire has some very good remarks on the land 
question. The other branch of his subject, that of the careful choice 
of a destination in America by the emigrant, is insisted upon by 
Mr. Maguire with all his usual force and clearness. 


11. The spiritual works of the famous Archdeacon of Evreux, Henri 
Marie Boudon, have always been favourites with a certain class of 
readers. They are not all equal in merit, and, like many authors of 
his time, who wrote before “ Quietism ” had been condemned, Boudon 
here and there has a statement which would certainly have been 
conveyed in more guarded language could he have foreseen its 
possible perversion in favour of the error which we have just named. 
It would be unfair to let this involuntary defect stand in the way 
of a writer so eminent for sound piety. The Vie Cachée de Fesus is 
one of Boudon’s most famous works, and was a great favourite with 
the late Father Faber. Mr. Healy Thompson has just published 
a good English translation (Burns and Oates), for the accuracy of 
which his name is a sufficient guarantee. Dr. Cox, of St. Edmund’s 
College, must be classed with Mr. Thompson among our recent 
translators. He has given us Dr. Veith’s Commentary on the Our 
Father, from the German (Burns and Oates). The idea and execu- 
tion of the work are alike excellent ; and the original has lost but 
little in the hands of Dr. Cox. The same publishers have issued five 
lucid and cogent lectures by Father Christie, on Union with Rome. 
The second part of the Sermons by Fathers of the Society of Fesus, 
containing five lectures on the remedies for “desolation,” or des- 
pondency, by Father Gallwey, and some sermons by Father Parkinson, 
is now, as we hear, ready. 
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[We have received from a Fellow and Tutor of one of the Colleges at Oxford 
the following interesting letter with reference to our late articles on Higher 
Catholic Education. ] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MONTH.” 


S1R,—In your recent articles respecting the higher education of 
Catholics, there are one or two statements which appear to misappre- 
hend the present regulations of the University of Oxford. Perhaps 
you will allow me to draw your attention to them. 1. It is assumed 
on page 14 of your last number that residence within the precincts of 
the University is still required of all those who desire to pass our 
various examinations. This is not the case; residence is indispensable 
in order to take the different degrees, but not in order to pass the 
examinations and gain the honours of Oxford. When a candidate 
puts down his name for an Examination, all that is required of him is 
that he should show that the requisite number of terms have elapsed 
since his matriculation ; no other kind of evidence is demanded. For 
instance, Dr. Gillow might send up one of his pupils from Ushaw, first 
to matriculate, and then to compete in the honour schools of Oxford. 
His pupil might reside during the whole time at Ushaw, enjoying the 
severe training and mental discipline of the Poetry, Rhetoric, and 
Philosophy classes, and might come and measure himself from time 
to time against the “foppish exquisites” and “barbarised athletes,” into 
whom his imagination, or that of his authority, the Dudlin Review, 
has led him to transform so large a portion as seventy per cent. of our 
young men. I can promise him that his candidate will be treated with 
absolute impartiality, that the examiners will make every allowance 
for the difference between his first principles and their own, that his 
chance of high honours will be quite as good as if he were a 
Protestant, and if after all his examinations are passed, he is able to 
stand for a fellowship, I can assure Dr. Gillow that his pupil will be 
elected, if in ability and attainment he is superior to the Protestant 
candidates who are in the field against him. After the statement 
given by you respecting the conditions of our examinations, I need 
hardly add the assurance that the idea of a Catholic candidate being 
placed here, unless he so choose it, in any position that presents the 
remotest resemblance to that of “ Catholics examined in theology by 
Calvinist examiners,” is a bright imagination of people who have not 
aken the trouble to furnish themselves even with the ordinary infor- 
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mation that can be found in the Calendar. I should imagine that the 
falsehood of this idea must now be evident, even to its author. 

2. The writer in your last number seems to think that “ divinity ”— 
z.¢.,a knowledge of the Bible and of Anglican formularies—is required 
of all candidates for a degree. This is not so—any student who is 
extra ecclesiam Anglicanam can substitute for divinity an equivalent 
from some profane author, and thereby suffers no disadvantage what- 
ever. This is a course which is not unfrequently adopted both by 
Catholics and Protestant Nonconformists. 

3. I am surprised to find Dr. Gillow classing together Catholics 
and Anglicans of Dr. Pusey’s school as exposed to a similar danger at 
Oxford. Surely there is a very wide difference between the two cases. 
It is true that both are exposed to the possibility of having their 
opinions gradually and unconsciously undermined by the adoption of 
general principles which are at variance with those opinions, but to the 
Catholic the danger ends here; to the Puseyite there is the further 
danger—nay, the certainty—of discovering that his opinions contain 
in themselves what is self-contradictory, and cannot hold their own 
against reason and against light. In this case it is a necessity that all 
minds of any promise which pass through Oxford should sooner or 
later be lost to what he calls his faith ; and experience shows that 
almost without an exception, men of ability who come up to Oxford 
devoted adherents of the Puseyite school, drift off in the direction of 
Liberalism about the time that they take their degree. 

It is therefore scarcely fair to argue that because Oxford training is 
fatal to Anglican dogmatism, it therefore would necessarily be fatal to 
that faith which every Catholic knows is strengthened and not 
weakened by increased knowledge and scientific research. 

4. One point more. It is important that Catholics should know that 
they can now reside at Oxford without being exposed to the dangerous 
atmosphere of a Protestant College. Any Catholic teacher might 
come and reside at Oxford, and keep his pupils entirely around him 
and under his own guidance. Recent changes have entirely destroyed 
the College monopoly, and have thereby abolished one of the draw- 
backs to the presence of Catholics at the University. It is true that | 
those Catholics now at Oxford do as a matter of fact belong to some 
College or other, but I imagine that their parents must be conscious 
of the disadvantages and dangers they hereby incur, and would 
rejoice to see them under a Catholic teacher, if any such were autho- 
rised to gather round him the students of his own faith. 

I venture to put this forward only in order that the facts may be 
known. I do not profess myself competent to give any opinion 
as to the general question whether Oxford is still a school unfit for 
Catholics, whether the general atmosphere of doubt which pervades 
the University still exposes them to the terrible risk of doubting as to 
their own faith. Perhaps I incline to think that this is so; but | 
imagine that all Catholics are looking forward to a time when they 
will again take their place in those Universities which they still 
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regard in some sense as their proper home, and as the proper school 
for their sons; and it is for this reason that the various changes 
which are gradually paving the way for their return thither must be of 
some interest to them, even though they are still unable to avail them- 
selves of the concessions which, little by little, are being made for 
their advantage.—I remain, sir, yours very truly, 

Fuly 20. AN OXFORD RESIDENT. 


The letter of our correspondent raises many questions, which, 
writing at a time when our last sheets are passing through the press, 
we must forbear from entering on at any length. 

1. As to the facts of the case, with respect to the Oxford Examina- 
tions, the Calendar gives residence as necessary for degrees, and 
makes no mention of it—it seems to be assumed—as necessary for 
examination. In the hypothesis that all other difficulties were 
removed—for we must remind our readers that we have never spoken 
of this subject as one the practical details of which could be con- 
sidered as settled, having only, up to our last number, thrown out the 
idea of Catholics being examined at Oxford in the most general 
possible manner, in a sentence here and there in the course of 
articles devoted to an entirely different branch of the question of 
education, in which we purposely abstained from developing any 
scheme of conditions—Catholics, we must suppose, would not in 
any numbers seek the examinations wéthout the degrees. But the 
fact now mentioned about the examinations seems to make it less 
likely that there will be much difficulty on the other point. 

2. As to the third head of the above letter, the distinction pointed 
out therein is certainly a true one. The present state of thought at 
Oxford may be traced up logically to the attitude assumed by the 
Puseyite party after the secession of Dr. Newman. Up to that time 
the intellect as well as the piety of Oxford was enlisted on the Trac- 
tarian side. We do not of course mean that Anglicanism, even under 
Dr. Newman’s influence, could have long held an unshaken intellec- 
tual position in the face of the advancing tide of “ Liberalism,” but we 
mean that after his time the party, which then became distinctively 
“ Puseyite,” abandoned the intellectual field altogether for a sort of 
mystic pietism. We consider the history of Oxford thought since the 
time of which we speak as one of many instances which might be 
given of the suicidal effects of that undue depreciation of intellectual 
activity and of the sound use of reason in religious matters which the 
Church has before now had to condemn, and which she may again 
have to put down. The one proper and sufficient counterpoise to the 
wild rationalism into which so many of the best minds who have 
remained at Oxford since that time have fallen, would be the plain, 
manly, clear, and consistent teaching of the majestic philosophy of 
the Church. To persons armed with this, the sophistical creations of 
German philosophy would be no more dangerous than so many 
cobwebs to a man in armour. It is a “sight to make angels weep” 
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to see generation after generation of the noblest and most gifted 
minds of the nation collected at our great Universities, without being 
allowed access to the intellectual influence of Catholicism. We 
cannot imagine any one thing more truly for the glory of God in this 
country than some measure which would unlock the “lips which 
might half heav’n reveal” in the presence of an audience so intelli- 
gent, so earnest in the desire for truth, and at present so entirely 
debarred from it. The question is very little less than that of the 
conversion of England and the English speaking races. Nor can we 
doubt that our Catholic students, armed as they are with a true 
philosophy, and that intelligent knowledge of the matters of faith in 
which no cultivated Catholic ought to be deficient, would derive 
comparatively little harm even from the current teaching at the 
Universities. So far, then, we can agree with our correspondent. 
But we have all along been arguing against the evils of a sort of 
double teaching of philosophy, and though these evils would be 
greatly less in the case of Oxford than in the case of London exami- 
nations, on account of the length of the time allowed for the course 
and of the more liberal arrangement of the examination papers, we 
should still be nearly as inconsistent if we were, to allow any but 
Catholic teachers or examinations in philosophy for our students, as 
we have been so strangely charged with being by those to whom our 
correspondent has alluded, who wrote in ignorance of the funda- 
mental difference between the conditions for degrees at London and 
at Oxford, for which no one is responsible but themselves. 

3. Lastly, as to the point of residence, we can of course make no 
distinction between collegiate and extra-collegiate residence at Oxford 
or Cambridge. We are content with having done our part in showing 
that, if Oxford and Cambridge put themselves on the same footing 
with London as to receiving non-resident candidates to their exami- 
nations and their degrees, there are, even at present, very excellent 
grounds for supposing that Catholics would be much more likely to 
find what they want in this respect at the elder Universities than at 
the younger. 
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For CHILDRENS FOOD| For LIGHT SUPPERS, &¢ 
UNRIVALLED. INVALUABLE DIET FOR INVALIDS 


D® LANKESTER ,Coroner for Middlesex.in a mete to the Manufacturers, Says. 
oy lam so well satished with vour Corn Flour, that | have given directions | 


for its use in my ewn family.” 


For TABLE DELICACIES 


DELICIOUS. 
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IS THE ONLY KIND USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY 
AND HER MAJESTYS LAUNDRESS SAYS ITIS THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED 


IT WAS AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL FOR ITS SUPERIORITY 
AND BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT |S MANUFACTURED FOR HR.H THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


When vou ASK for 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 
SEE that YOU GET IT 

AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED 

_FOR THE SAKE OF THE EXTRA PROFIT. 
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To Catholics. 


WESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE. 


PRICK THREEPENCE. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE is now pub- 
lished at such a price as to bring it within the reach 
of all. 


The Proprietor therefore appeals to the public 
spirit of every Catholic to support a Newspaper re- 
presenting the old Catholic traditions and principles, 
and furnishing Catholic News from every centre of 
Catholic life at Home and Abroad. 


Catholics are requested to order one or more 


|} copies, for use or gratuitous distribution, of the 
| WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, at any News Agent’s 
} in Town or Country, at Smiru and Son’s Railway 
} Stalls, or at the Westminster Gazerre Orrice, 178, 
| Strand. 
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CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE of July 
17th contains, as the first of a series of Articles on 
the CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS of London, 
Liverpool and Lancashire, Dublin and Glasgow, a 
SKETCH OF THE EsTABLISHMENTS AND WORKS OF THE 
SisTeERS oF CHARITY IN WESTMINSTER, by Lapy 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


WESTMINSTER 


PRICE THREEPENCE, 


to be had on order at any News Agent’s in Town 
or Country, at Smit and Son’s Railway Stalls, or 
at the WestminstER Gazette Orrice, 178, Strand. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, 
relief from pain and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate 
the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with 
that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to 
which he has given the name of é 


CHLORODYNE, 


and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy yet discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diptheria, 
Fever, Group, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and 
Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 

Meningitis, &c. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAuUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtts BROWNE was, 
undoubtedly, the Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant FREEMAN, was 
deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Zimes, 13th July, 1864. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 134d., 2s. Od. ygqs. 6d., and 11s. cach. 
words ‘Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Over- 


whelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE. MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


None is genuine without the 


RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Euston Roap Lonpon.— Health 
secured by MOR" ON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES. Read the Works 
of James Morisen, the Hy No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 


APPROVED FAMILY REQUISITES. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
KEATING’S CHILDREN’S WORM TABLET. 
KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 


Sold by all Chemists, and by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


GOSNELL and Co’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 
* gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing 
ragrance to the breath. Price Is. 6d. per pot. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
ASA AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no 


matter at what age. 
Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent 
Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful liquid. 
in a more concentrated form, and at a lower price. 
Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also §s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. Red Bull Wharf, 
Angel-passage. 93. Upper Thames Street. London (E.C). 


It is now offered to the public 


*,* ADVERTISEMENTS for the “MONTH” WRAPPER to be sent te 
Mr. J. O. CLARKE, Advertising Agent, 68, Fleet Strect, London. 
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CRAMER'S NEW GRAND PIANOFORTE; 
Cottage Design. 


(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD . 70 Guincas WALNUT . 75 Guineas. 


HE improvement has been attained by an alteration of the Mechanism ; 

by a new mode of Stringing; by the use of the “* Stud ; fd the new Metallic Bridge; and by os 
redistribution of. othe Supports of the “'T able d’iMarmonie.” o f this special Pianoforte’ a writer in the 
St. James Ma 15d sine of Feb., 1869, in an able article on Pianos in general, remarks :—-‘* The tone is certainly 
very fine, and those who have no room in thei houses for Grand Pianos, would do well to*try the new 
Instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2, says: We have inspécted and can pronounce upon the merits of the 
*Stud’ Upright Pianoforte by Messrs. Cramer. ‘The extrinsic adv antages are that you get the benefits of 
the Grand Piano iv an Instrument which takes up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic 
advantages are méchanical. "Lhe effe cts inay be pad even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) 
in the richness of tone and su sceptil bility of shades of ...,.cssion.” ‘The Orchestra of Dec. 1g, says :—** Most 
satisfactory, whether as re-ords tone and touch, or that less de sinable quality of answering to the feeling of 
the player, either i in contita.ity or contrast. ‘Tne foun am vernal finish leave nothing to be desired.” The 
London Review of Feb. 20, SAYS : ‘The empire of the Grand Pianos is threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co. 
have inventex 4 a new stvle of Cottage Pianoforte, which, by the anvlication of a new principle of stringing, 
gives forth mucho: the sonorousne:., ana produces cause « wlects of light and shade peculiar to the 
Grand Piano.” Publi Opinion of Feb. 20, says > A new construction, patented by Messrs. Co., 
which produces a richness and amplityde vibration strongly resehling the Grand Piano, Certainly, in its 
power of tone, capacity for producing de. e wances of ¢ xpre eneral pre cision, this Instrument 
marks an important stage in the process of Piano manufacture.” 


CRAMER’S HARP PIANC YORTE. 


(CRAWFORD’S ~ATENT., 


Never requires tuning, consisting of Steel Vibrators, producing a henuts iui tone resembling the Harp, 


the treble being much more pure and brilliant. It is played on the sa’ as the Piano. Compass from 


4 to 6 Octaves. 
4 Octaves in Mahogany Case, g inches in heicht, lengr” , 8 Guineas, 
Rosewoon aXp SPANISH Di ROOM froin 2 to 10 Guineas extra -scording to 
carving and design. 
THE “ CRAMER” ~“~ONIUMS 
Are of the best manufacture, and are so fone ving-room Instrurents. It 
may be particularly noticed that he various so distincive in their 
nore nerly the effect 


effects as to preserve their individuality when sea mu. 
of an Orchestra than hi as | hitherto been attained, 


r Stop, 4 Octaves, Oak, £1 15 © per quarter for 4 yrs. j © per qr. for 10 qrs 
é 


1 o 4 0 > 190 oo ” 12 
3Stops; 2 00 ” 6 ,, ” 3 ” 12 
S$ ‘a 2 00 2 4100 ” 12. 
Rosawoop Ok WaLNUT 55. per quarter 
Chancel Organ.—-No. 1. Organ.—No. 1. 


«* QNE MANUAL. ON® MANUAL, 
CC wo G3. In all, 56 Notes. Five Stops. 114 Oc- {| CC to G3. In all, 56 Notes. Four Stops. Two 
taves German Pedals. i Octaves German Pedals, 


47 10s. fer Quarter for Three Yours, | L6 peor Quarter for Three Years. 
Chancel Organ.-—No, 2. srgan.—No. 2. , 
ONE MANUAL. ONE MANUAL. 


CC to G3. In all, s6 Notes. Nine Siops. Two ‘C to Gz In all, 56 Notes. Six Stops. eed 
Octaves German I omposition Pedals Se ‘ell. Two Octaves Gerinan Pedals. Two Com- 
renera il, position Pedals, 


12s. per Quarter for Three Years. 410 Ouarter for Three Years. 
Church Organ.—No. 3. : 


TWO MANUALS. 
CC to G3. all, 56 Notes. Pedal Organ, CCC 


to E, 29 I hae Couplers —Swell to Great; Great to 
Pedal. Stops. Three Pedals. ves German Pedals.4 Two Composition Pedals. 


Octaves German Pedals. General Swell. 


25 po Quarter for Three Years. 4l2 per Quarter Sor Three Years. 


DIAPERING FRONT PIPeS EXTRA. 


x 
-7an.—No. 2a. 
ONR® 
cc toG,. In all, 56 Notés.’ Nine Stops. 2% Oc- 
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